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The Baptism 


| CHARLES D. KLINGLER 


We watch the Dunker minister baptize 
In hallowed water and with holy-word, © 
Six, dipping thrice in goodly triple name. - 


; They kneel for cleansing. Dripping, they arise. - | 


Washed in green water now unuseful shame. 
We see on humble shoulders holy bird 
And wipe the watery image from our eyes. 
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Editorial Notes 


& As we step bravely forth into the second volume of the journal, we are 
' ° confronted at once with several significant issues for the future of our pub- 
'e lication. Will we be able to survive? This is a major question now. We must 
, count upon our readers to be evangelists also, if the continued publication 
of such a journal 1 is really Good News. We who have launched Brethren Life 
dnd Thought i in faith believe that we have a mission among the members 
and friends of the Church of the Brethren. Many letters of commendation 
_ and kindly but critical interest provide a heartening documentation to that 
=. conviction. But we must now translate kindly feelings into deeds—securing 
_«  ¢new subscriptions and Supporting the journal through many regular mem- 
_.._ berships in the Brethren Journal Association—if we are to continue — | 
‘this contribution to Brethren thought. | 
Shall we be the vehicle for really thoughtful and trenchant criticism 
of the church? Shall we publish a considerable number of articles which are 
_ by nature truly and wholesomely controversial? Or should we rather go in 
_ the direction of being a repository for detailed accounts of the dead past? 
Shall we use articles which are chiefly notable as inspirational literature? 
ow much will our readers depend upon us for thoughtful reviews of im- 
portant books? The editors will deeply. appreciate the opinions of our read- 
‘ ° érs on these ‘matters. And wilh you also write for the “Brother Editor” col- 
xe umns your thoughtful reactions to articles which we publish? 
ay Charles’ Klingler seeks in the verse on the opposite page to recreate the 
feeling of awe and reverence which many -of us have felt when we have ob- 
served the act of baptism by triné immersion. Mr. Klingler, a teacher and 
counselor in the Kokomo high school, Indiana, 1s a — of Manchester 
| College and Indiana University. 
> ee Each issue will contain some materifi which 1S frankly controversial. 
a It must not be assumed that the editors endorse or disapprove the content 
| of articles which we publish. We insist that Christian controversy must at last 
. be creative, and that it must display an attitude of respect for others, and | 
of the qualities set forth in 1 Corinthians 13. We heartily invite articles which 
will carry forward the conversation concerning the nature of the church and 
a of present-day trends within the life a witness of the 


church. 
* * * * 


It will be most helpful if persons submitting a for publication will 
follow a few simple rules: | 3 | 
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Please send clear typewritten articles, not the last carbon copies. 
Allow wide margins, double space, and do not crowd your material. 4 


Verify all quotations, and when copyrighted materials are quoted at : 
length, secure permission from authors or publishers to use such quotations. _ 4 
If you have not submitted materials before, send along some biographi- oe ae 


cal data which may serve to introduce you to the readers. | 
Enclose return postage, if you want unused manuscripts returned. _ . 
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You and the Dead Sea Scrolls 


An Evaluation | 
- 3 
Davin J, Winanp 

“Don’t you think these Dead Sea Scrolls are frauds?’’ commented an 
agent of the FBI to a seminary professor with whom he was lunching. What 
would you reply? A related point of view is taken by Professor Zeitlin, who 
entitles one of his recent articles The Dead Sea Scrolls: a Travesty on Schol- 

In startling contrast the Biblical Archaeologist declared the finds ‘‘a phe- 


-nomenal discovery,” and the eminent archeologist, W. F. Albright, declared 


the Qumran manuscripts to be “of revolutionary importance for Biblical 


and related studies” and suggested a second and first century B.c. date. 


Is this correct? A Unitarian minister, Franklin P. Smith, writing in the New 
York Times for November 12, 1955, states that ‘‘the pre-existent Christ . . . 
will have to be re-evaluated.” Is this true? Was Jesus Christ prefigured in . 
the Essene ‘Teacher of Righteousness’? Such are the typical allegations 
that have been made and questions that have been aroused by the discovery 
and study of what are known as The Dead Sea Scrolls. What are the Dead 
Sea Scrolls, how old are they, how were they discovered, and what do they 


I. THE STORY OF THE DISCOVERIES 


The romantic story begins in Palestine back in the uncertain days of 
the crumbling of the British mandate and the beginning of the Arab-Israeli 
war. About 2:30 on Thursday afternoon, February 19, 1948, Father Butros 
Sowmy and his brother Ibrahim of the Syrian Orthodox Monastery in 
Jerusalem appeared at the gate of the American School of Oriental Re- 


“The most important Biblical discovery in modern times” is often said about the 
discovery of what are commonly known as the Dead Sea Scrolls. Knowing the deep 
interest of all scholars within the church in the meaning of this discovery, and the 
confusion which has been created by hasty deductions from some of their content, the 


editors have asked David Wieand: to write a definitive article about them. 


Brother Wieand, who is the son of the late President A. C. Wieand of Bethany 
Biblical Seminary, has been more or less closely associated with the seminary all his 
life. He is a graduate of Juniata College, Biblical Semin in New York, and the 
University of Chicago. He has written many scholarly articles, and is now professor 
of Biblical Literature and Greek, and secretary of the faculty in Bethany Biblical 
Seminary. He is an ordained minister of the Church of the Brethren, and with his 
family takes an active part in the life of the York Center church at Lombard, Illinois. 
His home address is Lombard, Illinois. 
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search. In his hands he carried a bag containing five scrolls. In the absence 
of Professor Millar Burrows, director of the school that year, Mr. John 
Trever, a fellow at the school, examined the manuscripts. He copied two 
lines from the larger scroll. To his amazement they turned out to be the 
first verse of the 65th chapter of Isaiah in Hebrew, written on leather and 
bearing an amazing resemblance to the script of the second century B.c. Nash 
papyrus. On his return to the school, Dr. Burrows was consulted, and photo- 
graphs were made and dispatched posthaste to the dean of American arche- ° 
ologists, W. F. Albright at Johns Hopkins University. After careful exami- 
nation, he confirmed a pre-Christian date assigned to the manuscript by — 
Professor Burrows and his associates. 3 

Details of the events prior to the bringing of the documents to the 
American School can only be approximated, though the discoverer of the: — 
original cave with its manuscripts has been identified. One story has it that _ 
in the spring of 1947 this fifteen-year-old Bedotiin boy, Muhammad Dib, 
was herding goats or sheep or looking for a lost sheep along the cliffs at the 
' northwest corner of the Dead Sea when he discovered the cave; another, 
that he was one of a party bringing smuggled goods across the Jordan to 
Bethlehem; another, that a runaway goat jumped into the cave. At all events 
it appears that Muhammad threw a stone into the small opening of the 
cave only to be startled by the sound of something being shattered. ‘His 
courage renewed and his curiosity aroused, the shepherd returned the next 
day with a companion and crawled through the jagged opening into the 
narrow cave. Here they found eight large jars, five on one side and three 
on the other. With visions of treasure in mind, they hurriedly examined 
the jars only to be disappointed by discovery of several old leather rolls 
and broken pieces of pottery. Although the rolls were badly damaged on 
the ends, the youths could see that they were inscribed in a language un- 
known to them. Taking the manuscript along home, they cautiously dis-' 
played their finds té@ their friends. On one occasion they unrolled the great 
Isaiah scroll on the ground in a long Bedouin tent. It is ret that it 
extended from the one end of the mane to the other. 

In search of more information and hoping that the manuscript might | 
have some value, Muhammad ssid Kie friends took them to the Moslem © 
sheikh in their market town of Bethlehem. The sheikh, suspecting the 
writing was Syriac, directed the Arabs to a merchant, Khalil Eskander, a 
member of the Syrian Orthodox community at Bethlehem, who in turn 
informed a Jerusalem merchant, George Isaiah, who reported the informa- 
tion to the metropolitan archbishop, Athanasius Yeshue Samuel, head of 
the Syrian Monastery of Saint Mark. 
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Weeks later, after prolonged neg tiations and saci aie Archbishop 

Samuel purchased five of the scrolls from two of the Arabs with their 
merchant representatives. Later, when it was possible to study the scrolls 

properly, this group was found to contain four manuscripts, for one of the 

_ manuscripts had come apart and appeared as two scrolls. 

Since the archbishop was unable to read the scrolls, he began an ex- 
tended search for those who could. In this way he finally was brought into 

touch with the schdlars at the American School. 

At the same time, unknown to the director, Millar Burrows, and his 
associates, the Hebrew University, not a great distance away on the top of 
Mount Scopus, through: Professor E. L. Sukenik had — other ma- 
terials from the same Dead Sea cave. 

Little did these early workers know that a whole new era of manu- 
script discovery had arrived. The hardy Bedouins of the Ta’Amireh tribe, 
having tasted treasure, took up the search for more. Late in 1951, manu- 
script fragments, obviously from an unknown source, began reaching Mr. 
Harding, director of antiquities of Jordan, and Pere de Vaux, of. the 
Ecole Biblique in Jerusalem. It is indeed a fantastic story that Pere de 
Vaux tells. Since unauthorized archeological undertakings are against the 
law, it was with greatest difficulty that he was able to get in touch with the 
Bedouins and persuade. them to take Mr. Harding and himself, escorted by © 
the Jordanian police (‘to protect themselves from the jealousy of their fel- 
low tribesmen’’), to the new caves which proved to be at Wady Murabba’at 
some eleven and a quarter air miles south of Qumran and fifteen and one- 
half miles southeast of Jerusalem. 

‘Imagine! Illegal manuscript discoverers escorted by Jordanian police, 

guiding two archeologists. across the desert wastes of Judea to the precipi- 
tous cliffs of Wady Murabba’at! Yet it was the only way in which the 
priceless heritage preserved in these meen said: of the past could be pro- 
tected for the future. 
_--What a sight at Murabba’at! A group of Bedouins streaming out of 
- the caves bringing manuscript booty! Seeing the Jordan police, the Bedou- 
ins tried to unload their loot onto Pere de Vaux. To cap it all, the exca- 
- vating proved to be such a large and arduous undertaking—the ravine is 
about six hundred feet deep and the four caves are about one third of 
the way up on the north side—that these « cave robbers had to be employed - 
as laborers. 

The caves of Murabba’at produced a | sixth century E B.C. palimpsest in 
Hebrew written on papyrus and about fifteen ostraca (inscribed pieces 
_ of pottery). One was used for practicing the Hebrew alphabet. However, 
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most of the manuscript fragments are of the second century A.D. and are 
in Greek,’ Hebrew, and Aramaic. Included are passages from Genesis, Exo- 
dus, Deuteronomy, and Isaiah—all in a Massoretic tradition (the standard 


text). In some ways the most significant finds are nonbiblical manuscripts 


from the second Jewish revolt against Rome, A.p. 132-135. ‘Two of these 
are letters from the commander of the revolt, Simeon Bar Koziba (pre- 
viously known as Bar Kokhba), to one of his officers at Murabba’at. 


While this six weeks’ excavation at Murabba’at was in progress, manu- 


script materials discovered in the second cave at Qumran were sold to 
authorities in Jertisalem. This led to the formulation of an expedition to 
explore the cliffs of the region. For three weeks, from March 10, 1952, Pere 
de Vaux and W. L. Reed, who then was director of the American School 
of Oriental Research, with several assistants combed crevice and cave in 
search of manuscript treasure. The reports indicate that thirty-nine sites 
yielded pottery remains, while some 230 soundings were peeaccesstul. 
Manuscript fragments were found in a few caves. 
A two-story cave from which the new manuscript fragments purchased 
in Jerusalem had beep taken yielded in addition two small fragments, a 
dozen tall jars, one lid, and three bowls. More than a mile north of Cave 
One the expedition discovered Cave Three, with its minute manuscript 
fragments and the now famous copper scrolls which originally formed one 
scroll about ninety-four and one-half inches long and twelve inches wide. 
July 1952 marks a discovery again by the Bedouins of manuscript frag- 
ments at the ancient monastery ruin of Kastellion, perched on a eonical 
‘peak over 1,000 feet high in the midst of the desolate Judean desert several 
_ miles northeast of the present Greek Monastery of Mar Saba and some nine 


and one-quarter miles southeast of Jerusalem. Not until February of 1953 - 


was the site scientifically excavated by the Belgian Archaeological Expedi- 
tion under the direction of Philippe Lippens and the Belgian professor, 
R. De Langhe of the University of Louvain. Kastellion in Hasmonean and 
Herodian times was the .site of the great desert fortress Hyrcania. It is 
known today as Khirbet Mird. The finds here are of manuscripts dating 
from the fifth to the eighth centuries a.p., including fragments of Greek 


~ uncial manuscripts of Mark, John, and Acts, as well as some biblical frag- — 


ments in Christo-Palestinian Syriac of the books of Joshua, Matthew, Luke, 


Acts, and Colossians. In icone there are some ery and Arabic — 


papyri. 


July and August of 1952 leah manuscript materials to Jerusalem © 


from caves not definitely identified. They include Hebrew fragments of 
Genesis, Numbers, Psalms, and in Greek a scroll of the Minor Prophets. 
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_ However, the most important discovery to the present time was yet 
to be made. Again an almost unbelievable incident occurred. In September 
Bedouins employed as workmen in the excavation of the Qumran com- 
munity by day were surreptitiously excavating after hours a newly found 
cave now known as Cave Four,- under the. very noses of the archeologists 


_ just a stone’s throw away. During excavation of Cave Four from September 


22 to 29, Cave Five, a short distance to the north, also in the Murabba’at 


plateau, was discovered, and on September 27, Cave Six, from which frag- 


ments had been offered for purchase on the 18th, was identified. In the . 
spring of 1955, by using special archeological techniques for the excava- 


tion of collapsed caves, Qumran caves number seven to ten were discovered. 


There are reports that the number is now increased; the details at the 
time of writing are lacking. : 


The Excavation of the Qumran Community Center 


Some seven and one-half miles south of Jericho and 1,200 yards from 
the northwest shore of the Dead Sea on a marl plateau lies the ancient 
monastery ruin or khirbet named Qumran. For almost 2,000 years until 
the accidental discovery of the manuscript-bearing caves ‘near by, the ruin 
had received only casual attention from travelers and scholars. 

While the archeologists were excavating Cave One they simultaneously 
carried on an exploratory “‘dig’’ at Khirbet Qumran but without signifi- 
cant results. Nevertheless convinced that there must be some relationship 


between the manuscripts and the ruins, De Vaux and Harding undertook 


a full-scale campaign of excavations at Qumran in 1951 from November 24 
to December 12. This time their faith was fully justified. The remarkable 
discovery of a jar identical to those in which the manuscripts were found, 
of. scattered. pottery, and of, coins from the time of Augustus to the first 


. Jewish revolt indicated that the ruin, the cemetery, and the cave were 


contemporary and belonged to the same people. This led to a second cam- 
paign from February 9 to April 24, 1953; a third from February 15 to 
April 15, 1954; and a fourth from February 2 to April 6, 1955, with the. 
prospect of a short campaign in 1956 for ‘‘verification” and “supplements.” 
The results of these campaigns can only be called phenomenal. An 
entire community center was unearthed. The main structure about thirty 
meters by thirty-seven (about ninety-eight feet by one hundred and twenty | 
feet) was built of sizable undressed stones and dominated by a two-story : 
tower of massive proportions. The three-foot-wide stone walls reinforced 
by embankments of stone suggest—and the suggestion was made probable 
by the discovery of thirteen coins from the period of the second Jewish re- 
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volt (ten were found together)—that this tower was used as a fortress. 

In a large room on the east side the excavators found a considerable 
number of strangely shaped pieces of plaster. These they carefully gathered 
up and sent to the Palestine Museum in Jerusalem. Here skilled artisans 
put the jigsaw puzzle together, only to find that they had constructed a 
table, a bench, and two basins. The discovery in the same place of two 
inkwells, one ceramic and the other copper, with dried ink in one, solved 
the mystery. Here was the table on which many of the scrolls of the near-by | 
caves, in all probability, were written. The room was obviously the scrip- 
torium of the community. Of equal significance is a large room to the 
south of the main building which may have served as an assembly hall and 
refectory. These suggestions are made probable by the stone “podium” at 
the west end of the hall and by the uncovering of some 1,100 bowls stacked 
in a small room adjoining on the south. It may be that a member “ig 
sect read from the scrolls to the emibios congregation and that the sO 
called ““Essene communion service” was held here. 

An amazing group of cisterns comprised part of the structures. While 
the dry climate made cisterns imperative, their great number and the 
unique construction with steps leading down to the bottom, together with 
the references to ritual. practices in the Sectarian Document (also called 
the Manual of Discipline) is best explained by supposing that oad were 
‘used for baptism and lustrations. 

As interpreted by the excavators, the history of the site based | on 
chronological evidence of pottery and coinage and confirmed by architec- 
tural changes is well summed up by Professor Charles Fritsch as follows: 

1. Indication of Israelite occupation in the eighth century B.c., unre- 

lated to the community. 
2. The community. 
a. Construction under John Hyrcanus I (135-104 s.c.). Abandoned : 
at or before severe earthquake in spring of 31 B.c. ; 
b. Restoration under Herod Archelaus (4 8.c.—A.p. 6). Destroyed in 
June, A.p. 68. 
c. Occupied by habien forces until about the end of the first cen- 
tury after Christ. 
_ 3. Reoccupied by Jewish partisans during the second Jewish revolt 
(aw. 132-135). - 
4. Sporadic, temporary encampments in later times; indicated by a few 
Byzantine and Arab coins. 

The second main period of occupancy (of ca. 1-68 a. D.) i is contem- 

poraneous with the rise of Christianity. 
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- II. THE MANUSCRIPTS OF THE QUMRAN CAVES 
> Cave One (1Q) | 

SCROLLS PURCHASED BY THE ‘METROPOLITAN OF THE SYRIAN MONASTERY OF 
ST. MARK 

1QIs‘"—A beautiful copy of Isaiah written in Hebrew on seventeen 
sheets of coarse parchment sewed together, dating from the second half of 
the second century B.c., in a text which agrees remarkably with the Mas- 
soretic (the standard text of the Old Testament). 3 

1QpHab—A commentary on Habakkuk, chapters one sas two, written 
in Hebrew on two sheets sewed together and dating from the first half of 
the first century B.c., illustrating the exegetical. method of the community 
and giving information on its history. 

1QS—The Manual of Discipline (also called the Order of the Com- 
' munity), consisting of eleven columns written in Hebrew on five sheets of 


parchment sewed together, dating from about 100-75 B.c. and containing 


rules and orders of the Essene community. 


1Qp Genesis—The so-called Lamech Scroll, now known as the Scroll of — 


the Patriarchs. On fragile leather in poor condition, only recently unrolled, 
written in Aramaic, consisting of three complete pages and one nearly com- 


plete, plus five pages of which substantial sections are preserved, and a num-. 


ber of pages whereon a few lines or words can be read, as well as some 
pages completely illegible. According to the official release, the scroll had 
eighteen pages originally and was approximately nine feet in length, though 
the beginning and the end are missing. The three complete pages deal with 
chapters 12-15 of Genesis and include a description of Sarah’s beauty. It 
is dated from the end of the first century B.c. to about 50 A.D. 

Daniel fragments exhibiting a proto-Massoretic text and said to in- 
clude part of Daniel 3:23 to 30 in Aramaic, Daniel 1:10-16, and 2:2-6, in- 
_ cluding the beginning of the Aramaic part of Daniel. 


SCROLLS PURCHASED BY THE HEBREW UNIVERSITY 


1QIs\—A fragmentary copy of Isaiah in a script dat- 
ing from the last part of the first century B.C., lacking twenty-five of the 


| chapters entirely and relating the others in fragmentary condition. 
1QM—The War Scroll, consisting of nineteen columns and dating 
from the last part of the first century B.c. 
: 1QH—The Hodayot or Hymns of Thanksgiving. About thirty-five 
- hymns written in a style similar to that of the canonical Psalms on three 
badly mutilated sheets of leather and dating from about the first part of 


the first century B.c. or later. 
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FRAGMENTS | 

In this group are more: than six hundred fragments excavated, or 
purchased from the Bedouins. 

1QIs° (compare above notes)—An extensive group of fragments. Frag- | 
ments of eleven manuscripts including Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Deuter- — 
onomy, and Judges. 

Fragments of some peshers or commentaries. 

Fragments of some nonbiblical works including Sayings of Moses, the 
Blessings, the Description of the New Jerusalem, The Book of the Mysteries, 
Testament of Levi, Enoch, Jubilees (in Hebrew), and Liturgy of the Three 
Tongues of Fire. 

1QSa—Consists of two columns closely related to the Manual of Dis- 
cipline (1QS) and entitled by Berthelemy the Rule of the en 
includes an account of the Essene common meal. : 

1QSb—Fragments of five columns of a liturgical collection. 

Fragments of Leviticus 19-22 in old Hebrew script dated by De Vaux 
in the fourth century B.c., by Albright about the early first century B.c. 


Cave Two (2Q) 

Fragments of Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy, Ruth, 
Psalms, Isaiah (in Hebrew), and a liturgical document mentioning the use 
of bread. | 

Cave Three and the banner Scrolls 
: Extremely fragmentary remains of a dozen manuscripts including what 
appears to be a commentary on Isaiah. 

Two copper scrolls, originally three strips of copper riveted together 
to form one scroll nearly eight feet long. Recently unrolled, this scroll 
purports to be a record of buried treasure. ; 


Cave Four (4Q) 

Among the tens of thousands of fragments in Cave Four a ve 
and four hundred manuscripts have been identified. Thousands of frag- 
ments still await identification and, as of January 1956, many were still in 
Bedouin hands awaiting purchase. Some ninety-three are biblical and _- | 
‘sent all the canonical books of the Old Testament save Esther. 

4QSam*, the best preserved, according to paleographist Cross, is repre- 
sented at the present stage of work by sixteen plates of large quarto size. 
He writes, “ . . . a total of 47 of the 57 original columns of the ancient scroll 
are reptieented: 23 of 33 columns of I Samuel; all 24 of 24 columns of Il 


Samuel.” ome: text is of Egyptian type. 
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As represented by the number of copies in 4Q, Chronicles—one three- 
inch strip of leather—is the least popular; the most popular are Deuteronomy, 


fourteen manuscripts; Isaiah, twelve manuscripts; Psalms, ten manuscripts; * 


Minor Prophets, seven manuscripts. 
More than two thirds of the manuscripts of Cave Four are nonbiblical. 
These include commentaries on Isaiah (three manuscripts are represented 


_ by but nine fragments and include chapter 10, verse 22, to chapter 11, verse 


4, which mentions the Davidic Messiah), Hosea, Nahum, and Psalms. The 
4Qp Nahum contains the first historical names discovered at Qumran. 
There are also a collection of patriarchal benedictions, a manuscript 


_ of biblical passages largely Messianic with commentary from Exodus, Sam- 
uel, Isaiah, Amos, Psalms, and Daniel, and a group of Messianic testimonta 


without commentary: and including a quotation from the “Psalms of 


Joshua.” Those preserved include Numbers 24:15-17, Deuteronomy 18:18, 


25-29, and 33:8-11. In addition there are biblical paraphrases of Genesis, 
Exodus, and Daniel as well as phylacteries and literary materials. 

The large number and wide variety of works represented in Cave Four 
is almost unbelievable. Included among the nonbiblical majority are 
Tobit, Jubilee, Enoch, the Testament of Levi, Rule of the Community, the 
Damascus Document, liturgical and legal fragments, the Book of Mysteries, 


| manuscripts in cryptic script, nonliturgical manuscript, and a group con- 
taining ~” service in turn of priestly families by weeks, festivals, and years. 


Cave Five 5Q) 

These extremely fragmentary manuscripts include portions of Deuter- 
onomy 7 to 9, 1 Kings, Lamentations, and an Aramaic work pertaining to 
the ernie: of the New Jerusalem. 


- 


Cave Six ( 6Q) ee 
_ Fifty-seven fragments of skin and seven hundred cuban of papy- 
rus have been recovered. These include Genesis 6:13-21, Leviticus 8:13, 
Song of Songs 1:1-7, Kings in a non-Massoretic text, five fragments of Daniel, 
the Document of Damascus, a prophetic apocrypha, a genealogical list of 


priests, a doctrine of the sect, ‘an important group of fragments” of a 


Hebrew historical text, and diverse other works. 


III. YOU AND THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS 


Why all this stir about the Dead Sea Scrolls and Christianity? What 
significance do these discoveries have for us? Achieving a satisfactory answer 
requires an honest look at the acute problems that have been raised. 


The most important questions are these: Are the Dead Sea Scrolls 
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really as old as some claim them to be? What effect does this new knowledge. 
have on our understanding of the Old Testament? To what extent, if any, 
is the early Christian community derivative from or dependent on the 
Essenes? Is Jesus a “reincarnation” of the Teacher of Righteousness? 

The battle of the antiquity of the scrolls may now be regarded as won, 
though Professor Zeitlin and a few partisans continue “the tumult and the 
shouting.” Paleography, pottery chronology, numismatics, and literary re- 
lationships unite in locating the Qumran community and its scrolls in the 
Maccabean, Hasmonean, and Roman periods. Dramatic confirmation of 
scholarly judgment comes from the field of chemistry. A radio carbon test 
of linen from Cave One yields the date of 33 a.p. plus or minus two hun- | 
dred years; that is, from about 167 B.c. to about 233 a.p., the very period 
within which scholars on other.grounds have dated most of the scroll 
material. 

The Scrolls and the Old Testament 


The contributions of the manuscripts from the Judean desert to the 
study of the Old Testament are extremely significant in the areas of 
paleography, text, and canon. These discoveries do not play a large role 
in its interpretation. : 

These ‘“‘most amazing manuscript finds ever made” are on the average: 
about 1,000 years older than any previously-known manuscript of signifi- 
cant length. Therefore they are of utmost importance as basic material on 
the basis of which scholars may establish a better text and eventually a more 
accurate English translation of the Old Testament. f 

Until the Dead Sea Scrolls, the barrier preventing advances in recon- 
structing the primitive Old Testament was the standardized text of about 
100 A.p. commonly known as the Massoretic. ‘The new discoveries exhibit 
three main pre-Massoretic text types; at least this is true in the historical 
books: one that is close to that.of the Massorites, a second Palestinian text 
type close to the Samaritan recension, and a third which formed a Hebrew 
Vorlage of the Alexandrian Septuagint. Accordingly, in reconstructing the _ 
text of the Old Testament both the Samaritan recension and the Greek 
Septuagint must be given more weight than they have been given in recent 
years, at least in the historical books. 

_ New strides have been made in paleographical study. Three sia 
of the development of the early Jewish script used in the books can now 
be distinguished. According to Professor sarap who has been centrally en- 
gaged in this study, they are:. . 

1. Archaic, ca. period 200. to 150 B.c. 

2. Hasmonean, ca. period 150 to 30 B.c. 
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3. ca. period 30 B.c. to 70 A.D. 
The importance of this new knowledge is that paleographiy i is a Major 


means of establishing the authenticity and age of a manuscript and conse- 


quently a major tool in the reconstruction of the primitive text. 

The data for the history of the canon is provided by such facts as the. 
amazingly free handling of Daniel and the notable omission of Esther 
among the tens of thousands of fragments that have been discovered. This 
suggests that Daniel and Esther had not yet attained canonical status. 
Other conclusions regarding the history of the canon will certainly be forth- 
coming with the assimilation of the Qumran data. 7 

A final significant report from those assembling the scrolls is that’ no 
psalms of canonical status were written in the Maccabean period, at least 


so far as present discoveries go. This means that previous attempts, to date 


many of the psalms in the Maccabean era must now be abandoned. 


The Scrolls and the New Testament 


The remarkable parallels between the Qumran sect and the early 
Christian community have pare most of the fuel for, the recent furor 


over the scrolls. 


THEIR NAMES | 
The Covenanters, as did the early Christians, ‘called themselves the . 


people of the “New Covenant” (“New Testament’) who follow the Way 
and are also designated as “‘‘the each “the sons of the light,” ‘“‘the elect,” 


- THE COMMUNITY OF THE END e. 


‘They.are the eschatological community of the End, who are to separate 
themselves from wicked men (the world) and to go into the desert (where, 
of course, Qumran is located) to prepare the way of the Lord. Thus they 
live in anticipation of the coming of the Messiahs of Aaron and Israel (two 
Messiahs) and the consummation of the kingdom period. In a similar man- 
ner John the Baptist ‘ ‘prepared in the desert the way of the Lord,” and the 


- Christian. community lived in anticipation of the consummation of the 
—: in the second coming of Christ. 


THE COMMUNION SERVICE 
As the Eucharist looks forward to the Messianic banquet in the King- 
dom of God (e. g., Mark 14:25), so the Essene communion of bread and 
wine, in which the Messiah of Israel is held to be present, is a liturgical 
anticipation of the eschatological feast. | 
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BAPTISMS 

Baptism—immersion is clearly implied by the Damascus document— 
was an initiatory rite and was on the basis of repentance, ae they will not 
be cleansed unless they have turned from their evil” . . . “in a holy spirit 
he will be cleansed from all his iniquities . ms Saline, contrary to the > 
New Testament practice, baptisms and ‘ustrations were a, 


DISCIPLINE | 

While specific punishments are detailed for violation of the rules of - 
community, personal complaint against a brother is handled in the three- 
fold manner of Matthew 18. 


THE COMMUNITY OF GOODS | 

As a community (literally ‘“unity”) of the coming kingdom the Essenes 
practiced the sharing of property. In fact, one might almost say that the 
Essenes did everything together. ‘Together they shall eat, together they | 
shall worship, and together they shall counsel.’ Alike in marked degree are 
the voluntary communal practices of the Book of. Acts. 


ORGANIZATION 
The organization of Qumran, while more rigid, exhibits notable 
parallels to that of the Jerusalem church. There is the ruling assembly in 


-. which each takes his assigned position: first, the priest; second, the elders; 


third, the people. In addition there are a council of twelve corresponding 
to the twelve princes of the tribal assembly and three priests representing 
the three clans of Levi. To this we may liken the twelve apostles and the | 
_ seven Hellenists of Acts. Note also that Peter, James, and John in Galatians 
2 are called the 


“DUALISM 
According to the Manual of Discipline, God created man with two © 
apitits, good and bad. The Covenanters are men who have become the 
“sons of righteousness” and “the sons of the truth,” who live under the 
dominion of “the prince of light” and who are to avoid being led aateay 
by “the angel of darkness,” who has dominion over “the sons of error.’ 
This struggle within man is but a reflection of the gigantic struggle going on 
in the universe which will continue until the last period when the “sons 
_ of error” will be delivered over to eternal perdition in the fury of the God 
of vengeance . . . in the fire of dark places.” 
Kindred thought is found in the New Testimiicint, especially in the 
Johannine literature. The dualism of life and death and light and dark- 
ness is basic to the Gospel and the First Epistle of John. In the New Testa- 
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Christ is the Light of the world; he has already triumphed. 
. Be of good cheer, I have overcome the world” (John 16: 33). 


FAITH AND WORKS 

Much has been made of the in the Habakkuk commen-* 
tary of one of Paul’s favorite texts, “‘ .. . but the righteous shall live by his 
- faith” (Habakkuk 2: 4). This is explaindd by saying that justification will 
morne to the righteous because of “their faith in the Teacher of Righteous- 
ness.” However, faith as understood in the Habakkuk commentary is far — 
- from Paul’s usage, for it is in no sense opposed to works. The full text indi- 
cates that “doers of the law.. . . because of their labor” will be rescued from 


judgment. 


_ JESUS AND THE TEACHER OF RIGHTEOUSNESS | 
The current battle of the scrolls centers on the delineation of the Teach- | 
er of Righteousness and his possible foreshadowing of Christ. The French 
scholar, Dupont-Sommer, has asserted that Jesus Ghrist is “in many respects, 
an astonishing reincarnation of the Teacher of Righteousness.” Starting 
from meager and ambiguous texts, this scholar maintained that the Teacher 
of Righteousness was held to be “a.divine being who was incarnated” as 
a man and later martyred, that he taught that the last days had come and 
preached * ‘repentance, poverty, humility, and love of néighbor’” to the 
community of the New Covenant, and that the community held him to be 
_ the Messiah who had come again. 
Further, Professor John Allegro, of tlhe University of Manchester and a 
‘member of the team charged with preparing the scrolls for publication, 
caused a minor sensation by asserting over the British Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion on January 23, 1956, that the Teacher of Righteousness before the cruci- 
fixion of Jesus had been seized while offering a sacrifice and given into Re 
hands of the Gentiles to be crucified. 

Since the copper scrolls were»being unrolled at the University of Man- 
chester, it was assumed by many that Allegro was basing his assertions on 
new data found in them. However, the scholars in Jerusalem soon set the © 
records straight by a news release which declared that Allegro had access to 
no. new material pertaining to the Teacher of Righteousness. It was thus 
obvious that his theories were founded on materials perhaps as ambiguous | 
and meager as those of Dupont-Sommer. Subsequent publication revealed — 
that Allegro was basing his entire hypothesis on a fragment of 4 commen- 
tary on Nahum (4Qp Nahum). In the subsequent issue of the Journal of — 
- Biblical Literature, Professor H. H. Rowley, also at the University of Man- 3 
successfully demolished Allegro’s | 
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_ What then are we to think of the Teacher of Righteousness? This much 
is unambiguous and clear: The Teacher of Righteousness was a priest under- 
stood by his followers to be endowed with the gift of interpreting the proph- 
ets; therefore his teaching was to be believed and heeded. He is represented 
as being persecuted probably by “the men of the lie.” That he expounded 
the Law with authority is probably also to be inferred. 

The figure of Jesus emerges in sharp contrast to the Teacher of Right- — 
eousness and the religion of the Qumran Covenanters. While there is no 
‘proof in the text in hand that the Teacher of Righteousness was held to be 
Messiah, Jesus, as well as the early Christian community, understood himself 
so to be. In sharp contrast to the stringent meticulous observance of the Law 
by the Covenanters, Jesus broke the bonds of legalism and penetrated to the 
intention of the Law and to the motive of the heart. Jesus’ eating and drink- 
ing. with publicans and sinners was a far cry from the asceticism and ritual- 

istic purity of the Covenanters. © : | 
| While Brownlee may be right in finding the Qumran concept of the 
- Messiah combined with that of the Suffering Servant interpreted corporately 
as well as individually, “nowhere,” says Cullmann, “do we hear that the 
teacher of righteousness. voluntarily took on himself the mysterious role 
of the Suffering Servant, suffering vicariously for the sins of the world.” 

The supreme blow to the tendency to overemphasize the Teacher of 
Righteousness is well stated by Cullmann as follows: “Is it not significant — 
that Josephus and Philo can both describe the Essenes in detail without 
once mentioning the Teacher of Righteousness? Without the Damascus 
_ Manuscript and the Qumran text we would know nothing at all of such an 
Essene teacher. Would it be possible to describe primitive Christianity with- 
out naming Christ? To ask the question is to have answered it. This shows 
that the person of the Teacher did not possess the same significance which 
. Jesus had in the early Church, and this is to be traced to Jesus’ own self- 
consciousness. 

How are the close relationships and the decisive differences between 
the Qumran movement and the New Testament best explained? Some have 
found a channel of influence in John the Baptist. We know that the Bap- 
tist movement had close contacts with early Christianity. Jesus was baptized 
by John; his first disciples, according to the Fourth Gospel, had been fol- 
lowers of the Baptist. The Baptist’s movement continued long after his 
death, according to the account in Acts. (The ee sates nel 
tions 1, 54, 60.) 

On the other hand, certain possible and notable relationships exist 
between John and the Judean Covenanters. Is it possible, as Brownlee be- 
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lieves, that in accordance with the practice described in Josephus, John 


was brought up by the Qumran Community? Luke 1:80 indicates that he - 


lived in the desert as-a child. Certainly if not reared by them, he must have 
been acquainted with their movement. He, as they, functioned in the 
desert (they were not far from each other); he, as they, prepared the way of 
the Lord; he, as they, believed that he lived. in the End; he, as they, bap- 
tized and proclaimed the necessity of repentance; he, as they, was ascetic. 
Moreover, his priestly parentage brings to — the ———— of the 
priest in the Qumran Community. 


~~ Yet there were important differences. ae \was an independent pro- 


phetic movement proclaiming the imminent coming of the Kingdom to the 


whole. people. His baptism was administered but once. Instead of with- 
drawing from society his followers were to infuse “ee vocations, even as tax 
collectors and soldiers, with righteousness. . | 


We conclude that John the ee is one posible sik between Qumran \ 


and the New Testament. 


Since Paul, following his call, spent some time in \ ‘Arabia as wells as in. 


_- Damascus, to which some of the Essenes migrated, he, has been suggested 


as a channel of Essene influence on Christianity. In view. of the great dif- 


ferences in theology between Paul and the Essenes as well as’ the slight 


‘evidences of contact, one does well in being cautious about the suggestion. 


Professor Cullmann further makes an intriguing case urging that the 
channel of influence is found in the Hellenists of the Book of Acts. More- 
over, he thinks that the author of the Fourth Gospel may well have been 


one of these Hellenists. He then proceeds to connect the Fourth Gospel and. 


the Essenes, mentioning specifically their attitude toward worship in the 
Temple and their interest in the Jewish calendar. 


Cullman’s chain of reasoning is at best tenuous. Striking parallels as . 
well as notable differences between the Gospel of John and the Hellenists, . 


and the Covenanters, are best explained as reflecting the wider background 
of the sectarian movements in first-century Judaism. 

As represented in the Book of Acts and in the writings of Paul, the 
charismatic quality of early Christianity conflicts sharply with the somewhat 
highly organized society at Qumran. The enthusiasm generated by the 


resurrection and the possession of the Holy Spirit accounts for the com-. 


munal living of Acts. This is quite different from the regimented com- 
munal living at Qumran. As Cullmann well points out, the driving im- 
pulse of Jesus and the ee} is lacking at Qumran. This is an essential dif- 
ference. 
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IV. THE FUTURE 


What of the future? In the first place, it is clear that we must keep an 
open mind, for all of the evidence is not yet in. As of January 1956, not | 
even all of the manuscript fragments known to exist had come into.the 
hands of the authorities. While the most obvious sites have been thoroughly 
searched, new manuscript discoveries are entirely possible. Moreover, the 
definitive preparation and publication, of many fragments remains to be 
accomplished. It will be years before the task is completed. 

In the second place, scholars will need to study and {9 discuss the evi- 
dence of the new materials for perhaps as much as ten years or even longer 
before a consensus of opinion is arrived at on points such as the delineation 
of the character of the Teacher of Righteousness, his place in the sect, and 
his relationship, if any, to the Messiah concepts; e. g., two messiahs. 

In the third place, we can expect continued advance in our knowledge 
of the sectarian Judaism of Hasmonean, Herodian, and Roman times and of 
the general background of the period. 

In the fourth place, advance in the science of archeology will continue, 
as Professor Kelso has so well pointed out. The discovery of a pottery-manu- 
facturing establishment, largely intact, and a tremendous amount of pot- 
tery will contribute toward establishing a more accurate pottery chronology 
of the period as well as aid in the study of ceramic technology. Materials 
are also at hand for the study of textiles, leather, basketry, and wood. The 
cisterns and water systems“Of Qumran offer an opportunity 7 the study - 
of water conservation in arid areas. 

In the fifth place, the paleography (the delineation of types of writing 
in relationship to one another and in chronological ee) of the period 
will continue to advance. 

In the sixth place, the pre-Massoretic history of the text will become 
incréasingly clear, thus pushing our knowledge further back toward the 
primitive text. This should lead to a more accurate Hebrew text of the 
Old Testament. 

In the seventh place, new and more precise meanings of Hebrew and 
Aramaic words will be forthcoming for some time and may contribute 
eventually to a new translation of the Old Testament. 

In the eighth place, our knowledge of intertestamental literature ond | 
of its relationship to the New Testament will greatly increase. 

This means, in the ninth place, that our understanding of the’ New 
Testament will be significantly augmented by our being able to relate many 
of its writings more accurately to the milieu out of which it sprang. 
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Finally, it is clear to the writer that no central tenet of the Christian 
faith will be shaken.. The centrality of Christ in Christianity is a fact so 
heavily documented in the New Testament, in the warp and woof of church 
history, and in the ongoing life of the church today, that nothing short of 
the annihilation of the Christian church could disturb this foundation. | 
: NOTES 
Since this summary article was intended for the general reader and not for the 


scholar, it has been kept free from footnotes. The writer wishes to acknowledge his | 
-special indebtedness to the reports in the Revue Biblique, the Bulletin of the American 


School of Archaeology, and The Biblical Archaeologist, as well as to numerous miscel- 
laneous articles and books. Professor Frank Cross has been especially helpful by his 
oral reports as well as his many articles. | | 

The sources of the direct quotations used in this article are as follows: 

Page 10, Charles T. Fritsch (see below). 

Page 18, Oscar Cullmann (see below). 7 

The reader who wishes to pursue this subject further is referred to the excellent 
bibliographies in the following books: 

Millar Burrows, The Dead Sea Scrolls (New York: Viking Press, 1955). 

Charles T. Fritsch, The Qumran Community (New York: Macmillan, 1956) 
(Bibliography begins with 1953.) This volume is especially helpful in the discussion of 


the community and its history. 


The original reports. of the excavations of the community, the caves, and the 
manuscripts from 1949 on are, with a few exceptions, to be found in the Revue Biblique. 
Reports in English will be found in the periodicals mentioned above. 

The definitive publications of the original finds are by the American School of 
Oriental Research and the Hebrew University. The subsequent publications are being 
issued through the Oxford University Press. For details see the above bibliographies. 

For a judicious evaluation of the significance of the manuscripts from Qumran 
the reader is referred to: Oscar Cullman, “The Significance of the Qumran Texts for 
Research into the Beginnings of Christianity,” Journal of Biblical Literature, Volume 
LXXIV, Part 4 (December 1955), pages 213-226. 4 
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_ The Status of the Brethren Peace Doctrine in. 
the Central Region Today 


. Donatp M. Royer 
‘During the past several years the writer has had the opportunity to 
engage in extensive research regarding the attitudes and behavior of Cen- 
tral Region Brethren toward the peace doctrine of their church. The re- 
sults of this research are being presented in three parts: | | 
1. The. status of the Brethren. peace doctrine in the Central Region — 


today; - 
2. Social factors associated with conformity to the Brethren peace doc- 
trine in the Central Region, and; ° 


3. Association between congregational types and conformity to the 
Brethren peace doctrine in the Central Region. 3 
This paper, then, will deal with the first phase of the research—an 
over-all look at the expression of the peace doctrine in the Central Region . 
today. | 
METHODS OF THE RESEARCH PROJECT. 

In 1955 there were approximately 52,000 Brethren living in three 
hundred congregations in the Central Region. To have included all of 
these members and congregations in the study would not only have been 
physically impossible but also because of modern methods of sampling was 
unnecessary. ‘The writer chose instead to stratify or break down the three 
hundred congregations in the region into congregational types. Six types 
of congregations were defined. They were the (1) Professional and Busi- 
nessman’s Urban, fifty per cent or more of whose membership “was com- 
posed of business, professional, or ‘‘white-collar” workers; (2) Working- 
man’s Urban, fifty per cent or more of whose membership was composed 
of manual workers; (3) Stable Rural, fifty per cent or more of whose mem- 
bers were engaged in agriculture; (4) Rurban, fifty per cent or more of whose 


This is the first of a series of articles which Brother Royer has prepared for 
Brethren Life and Thought, bringing to the Church of the Brethren the fruits of his 
study made in the Central Region, in partial fulfillment of the requirements for a 
Doctor of Philosophy degree from the University of Chicago. Brother Royer is a 
Pennsylvanian, a graduate of Elizabethtown College and the University of Chicago. 
He also studied at Pendle Hill. His peace convictions led him to pay the price of 
imprisonment during World War II. He has been a pastor, and for several years has 
been professor of sociology in Manchester College. He and his family live at North 
Manchester, Indiana. The other articles in the series which he has prepared will appear 
in subsequent issues of our journal, 7 : 
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members were engaged in vocations other than agriculture even though the 
church was located in a rural community; (5) Official’s or Institutional 
congregations located in communities containing a Brethren college, semi- 
nary, or publishing house;. (6) and the Unstable Rural, ‘fifty per cent or 


more of whose members are. engaged in agriculture, but which is located 


in a poor to marginal soil area. Because of their inaccessibility to the writer, 
Unstable Rural congregations were not included in the study. Table I 
depicts the distribution of the six congregational 7 —— the Cen- 
tral Region. 


4 


TABLE I 


Distribution of Congregations and Membership 
in Central Region, Church of the Brethren, 
by Congregational Type in 1954* 


Congregational Type | Distribution by Types 
Number . | Percentage 

Workingman’s Urban ........ 74 25 

Membership : 

Professional and Businessman’s Urban ............... er 2,843 6 


By a procedure known as random sampling, four congregations were - 
selected from each of the Stable Rural, Rurban, Workingman’s Urban and. 
Professional and Businessman’s Urban types, and two from the Official’s or 
Institutional type. Eighteen congregations, then, were included in the study, 
including nine from Indiana, seven from Ohio, and two from Illinois. 

Having selected the eighteen congregations by this method, the writer 
then asked and received permission to submit a questionnaire to the mem- 
bers present at Sunday school on a given Sunday morning. In each case the 
members eighteen years and older gathered in the main auditorium of 
the church and used the Sunday-school period to complete the question- 
en By this method 1,085 completed questionnaires were secured in the 


° fen General Brotherhood Board, Church of the Brethren Yearbook (1954); and “Annual 
Reports of Churches” to General Brotherhood Board (1954), 
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eighteen congregations, and.since approximately ninety-five per cent of the 
respondents attended church or Sunday school “usually every Sunday,” we 
must assume that the results of the study are valid sae for the active mem- 
bers of the respective congregations. 

The results from each congregational type were wiekatined i so that the 
figures for each of the five types would not be out of proportion to their 
representation in the region. For instance, although members of Institu- 
tional or Official’s congregations constitute only four per cent of the region’ s 
membership, in this sample the proportion of members from the Official’s 
congregations to the total was sixteen per cent. In totaling the results, the 
figures for the Official’s congregations were weighted to — but four 
per cent of the total sample. 

The Brethren peace doctrine was defined in this study to include: (1) 
attitudes and behavior regarding participation in military service, (2) atti- 
tudes and behavior regarding capital punishment, (3) attitudes and be- 
havior regarding the total Brethren Service program. | 

Answers to six questions regarding the peace doctrine are recorded in 
Table II and provide the basis for this per. The results of each of these 
questions will be discussed in order. 


TABLE II 


Attitudes of 1,085 Members From Eighteen Congregations in the . 
Central Region aa the Brethren Peace Doctrine 


‘|e Distribution of Responses 
Je 
| Deviant Conforming 
Questions From Uncertain 
Doctrine: Doctrine . 


1. Attitudes and behavior regarding military a 
service during World War II .......... a 20 FB 
2. Attitudes toward military service under | 
the Selective Service Act of 1948 (still 


operative in 1956) 19 47 
3. Attitudes toward military service in event 3 
, of war with Russia ...........ssese00-: 22 31 47 
4. Understanding of official Brethren posi- . 

tion regarding service in armed forces .. ~~ = 71 
5. Attitudes toward capital punishment .... 15 | 14 oa 
6. Attitudes toward Brethren Volunteer | | 


Question 1. Fifty per cent of the respondents indicated that they took 
a position during World War II which was deviant from the official Breth- 
ren peace doctrine. Specifically, these fifty per cent either served in or 
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favored service in the armed forces during World War II. Another twenty 

per cent weré’uncertain in their attitudes, while thirty per cent indicated 

; that they “conformed” either by serving in or favoring service in Civilian 

| ~ Public Service camps during World War II. This sample, of course, in- 

; cludes men and women, some of whom were too old to serve in the armed 

forces in World War II, and, as you would expect, the results show a higher 

percentage of responses favoring the official Brethren peace doctrine than 

did the responses of those who actually had to face service. In the eighteen 

congregations there were one hundred thirty-six members who had ac- 

tually faced service, and of these eighty per cent served in the armed forces 
while only twenty per cent served in Civilian Public Service camps. 

In 1945, Merlin Shull, then serving at Elgin, Illinois, as minister to 
men in service, made a study of the choices of Brethren men throughout 

- the nation ‘concerning service during World War II. His research revealed 
that out of 4,694 young men from two hundred thirty congregations 
in the Central Region, ninety-two per cent had chosen the armed forces, 
while only eight per cent chose Civilian Public Service. 

How shall one account for the difference in the results of these two 
studies? In the first place, part of the difference may be due to sampling | 
procedures. The writer, however, believes that another reason for the dif- 
ference lies in the composition of the samples on which the data are based. 
‘The 1945 study conducted by Brother Shull included not only active mem- 

__bers but also inactive members and sons of members. The study conducted 
by the writer, on the other hand, was limited only to active members. We 
may at least tentatively conclude that active members tended to be signifi- 

_ cantly more conforming to the official Brethren peace doctrine during 

. World War II than was the total ——— oe active and inactive 
members. 

In the light of this finding, therefore, i it would seem that we have been 
a bit too pessimistic in assuming that fewer than ten per cent of our young 
men can be counted on to follow the historic Brethren peace position. 
For those young men who are or will be the active supporters of the church, 
this figure might be approximately doubled. 

. . Questions 2 and 3. Questions two and three might be considered to- 
gether because they both deal with attitudes toward military service under 
the current Selective Service Act which began in 1948, and in the event of 
war with Russia. In the first place it will be observed that almost half or 
forty-seven per cent favored service approved by the church in both situa- 
tions, while the percentage of uncertain responses was considerably higher 
for the question dealing with a _———, war with Russia, — 


, 
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The answers to these questions would indicate that there has been a 
decided swing back to conformity to the Brethren peace position since 


World War II, although it must be remembered that conformity to the 
doctrine is always higher in times of relative peace than in war. If these 
results reflect the mood of the Central Region’s active members today, how- 
ever, they reveal that the average pastor is facing a congregation two thirds 
to three fourths of which either suppart the Brethren peace pactrine or 
are open to teaching on the subject. 

There were fewer than twelve young men 1 present at Sunday school 
when this study was made who had actually served under the current Se- 
lective Service Act; so the writer was unable to present results on this mat- 
ter. He did, however, ask one hundred forty-four young people from 
sixteen to twenty years of age in the eighteen congregations what choice 
they would make if they were, drafted at that time. Forty-seven per cent 


indicated a preference for the armed forces, twenty-seven per cent were 


uncertain, while twenty-six per cent said that they would choose service 
approved by the church. This sample was composed largely of active mem- 
bers or children of active members. 

In a second study made, during the summer of 1954, of seven hundred 
eighty-three Brethren young people present in youth camps of the Church 
of the Brethren by a special committee studying peace education only 
twenty per cent indicated a preference for military service; forty-six per 
cent were uncertain; while thirty-four’ per cent said aad have served 
or would choose to serve under the church. 

In a third study made by the Elgin staff in 1954 of Brethren men drafted 
since 1948, ninety-eight congregations across the nation reported that of 
three hundred fifty young men drafted, eighty-eight per cent had chosen 
military service, and only twelve per cent alternative service under the 
church. 

The results of these three studies again indicate the rather wide gap 
between intention and behavior in support of the peace doctrine, although 
it should again be noted that studies one and two which revealed twenty- 
six and thirty-four per cent of the youth favoring service under the church 
‘were composed largely of information from active members and sons of 
active members, while the Elgin study of actual behavior was based on the 
replies of active and inactive members of the church. Of interest, too, is the 
fact that the Elgin studies of 1945 and 1954 show very little variation in the 
choices of men actually drafted for compulsory service, eight per cent hav- 


ing chosen service under the church during World War II, and twelve per 


cent between 1948 and 1954. | ee 
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Question 4. This question does not reveal attitudes as much as it re- 
veals the knowledge or understanding that the members have of the official 
Brethren position concerning participation in military service. Fifteen per 
cent understood the official Brethren position to favor service in the armed 
forces in a combatant or noncombatant capacity. Of this group about two 


_ per cent understood the position to favor combatant service. Another four- 


teen per cent were unable to say what the official church position was, 


while seventy-one per cent understood the Brethren to favor civilian service 
under church direction. Actually of the seventy-one per cent there were 


forty-one members who thought that the Brethren moron abstention from 
any kind of conscript service. 


Question 5. Although Opposition to capital punishment has become 


peripheral to Brethren doctrinal teaching in the past generation, the church 


has traditionally opposed this practice and has counseled its members not 


to sit on juries when the particular crime carried the death penalty. The : 
- question asked of the 1,085 respondents was ‘‘Are you opposed to capital 


punishment, that is, taking the life of a criminal for a serious crime?” Sev- 
enty-one per cent expressed opposition while fifteen per cent favored capi- 
tal punishment under certain circumstances. Fourteen per cent were un- 
certain. 

Question 6. Cicbiatete were asked of the members about the relief and 


rehabilitation and volunteer service aspects of the Brethren Service pro-— 


gram. While fewer than two per cent of the respondents were unfavorable 
to and only five per cent uncertain about their attitudes towards the relief 
and rehabilitation program, four per cent were unfavorable toward and six- 
teen per cent uncertain about the volunteer service program under which 
Brethren youth give a year of service to mankind under church auspices. 


' While the volunteer service program would appear to be the more contro- 


versial of the major aspects of the service commission’s work, the result also 
indicates that the overwhelming majority of respondents in the Central 
Region are favorably inclined towards the 5 shares Service Commission’ S 
implementatian of the peace doctrine: 


THE STATUS OF THE BRETHREN PEACE DOCTRINE TODAY 


Until the first decade or two of this cemiaay, the Brethren peace doc- 


_trine was a “peculiar” expression of a “separate” people. The heart of the 


doctrine was conscientious objection to war, a practice which set the Breth- 
ren at odds with the surrounding culture. To a lesser extent the “peculiar” 
practice of employing the teaching in Matthew 18 in settling personal dis- 
putes was also a traditional part of the peace doctrine. Thus the emphasis 
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was both positive and negative, but the positive expression of the doctrine 

was applied almost exclusively among the Brethren themselves. ‘There was | 

no.emphasis on building bridges between the Brethren and the outside 

world. 

As the traditional Fural sectarian culture of the Brethren has largely 
dissolved through contact with the larger Brethren culture, the emphasis of 
the peace doctrine has also changed. ‘The old sectarian emphasis of consci- 
entious objection, which~ symbolized Brethren conflict with ‘“‘the world,” 
has been replaced by an emphasis at once more positive and more .accept- 
able tothé-surrounding culture—the Brethren Service program of relief and 

__tehabilitatign. This appears to be becoming the core of the peace doctrine 
of a church in the process of making its peace with “the world.” 
te The replacement of conscientious objection to war by the Brethren * 
Service program of relief and rehabilitation is clearly a step in the direction — 
of Brethren identification with the needs, tensions, and problems of .the 
world, and is thereby helping totfake away the occasion for war. There are, 
however, some questions raised by this shift in emphasis which only time 
can answer. | | | 
1. Does this shift from a negative to a positive emphasis imply that as 
Brethren increase their willingness to say yes to the world’s needs they are — 
at the same time losing their ability to say no to practices in their culture 
which they have, in the past, deplored? | 
2. Does this shift in emphasis reflect the Brethren layman’s accommo- 
dation to the American culture? Twenty-five per cent of the respondents 
in this research indicated that in the event of war with Russia they would 
favor simultaneously the buying of war bonds, working in industries mak- 
ing materials for war, and increasing their giving to’the Brethren Service | 
program. Specifically, will the new positive emphasis reflected in Brethren 

- Service make it easier for the average Brethren to serve both God and 
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A Work Paper on the Church and Disarmament 


©. LeRoy Dory, JR. 


I. BACKGROUND AND PURPOSE OF DISARMAMENT 


As over against war mankind has always, superficially at least, sought 
peace. For hundreds of years many persons searching for peace have be- 


_ lieved that wars are caused by armaments, that arms races lead to conflict, 


and that peace can be had by agreement to limit or reduce national mili- 
tary and naval establishments. However, there are those who feel that in 
reality the reverse is more nearly true—that war machines are reduced only 


_ when peace seems probable, that the expectation of conflict leads to compe- 
tition in armaments, and that armaments spring from war and from the 
anticipation of war.’ The underlying .-assumption of this paper is that 


the latter position is more realistic. 


A. Previous Attempts at Disarmament 
1. The Washington Naval Conference, November 21, 1921. As far as 


the record of actual disarmament is concerned (not in terms of the actual _ 


success of the disarmament), there has never been another conference to 
equal this one. ‘The main idea of this conference was that if armaments were 
limited or reduced proportionately for all, the “security” and the fighting 


potential of each would be unaffected. Representing the United States, — 


Charles Evans Hughes, the American Secretary of State, proposed a lintita- 
tion and reduction on the basis of the status quo, through the scrapping of 
certain ships and the abandonment of building plans. This bold propdsal 
was at length accepted; Great Britain, the United States, and Japan agreed 


on a 5-5-3 ratio in capital ships; i. e., battleships and battle cruisers. France 


and Italy later accepted the ratio of 1.67 each. 
2. The Kellogg-Briand Pact (the General Treaty for the Renunciation 


We are happy to present this thoughtful paper on the role of the church in 
disarmament. Is it not true that the church has often: been naive and sometimes totally 
unrealistic in its —— to this vast and intricate international problem? This paper 
gives some serious thought to the role the church can and should play. 

The author, C. LeRoy Doty, Jr., is the executive secretary, of the National Service 
Board for Religious Objectors. He is from Los Angeles, California, where for a time 
he was engaged with his father in the life insurance business. He is a graduate of 


McPherson College, Bethany Biblical Seminary, and the University of Chicago. For 


several years he was pastor of the Church of the Brethren in Glendale, California, and 
has been in his present post since 1955. He and his family now live in Washington, D. C. 
His office address is 401 Third St., N. W., Washington 1, D. C. | 


* See Frederick L. Schuman, International Politics, page 345 ff. 
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of War), August 27, 1928. The pact was originally signed by fifteen states 


at the Quai de ’Orsay. The states of the world renounced war and agreed to 


enforce this renunciation by refusing to recognize any advantage, territorial 
or otherwise, achieved by one state through warlike coercion of another. 

3. The London Naval Conference, January 21, 1930. It resulted in a 
partial, ambiguous treaty for arms limitation, but was _ nullified within 2. 
few years. 

4. The General Disarmament Conference of the League of Nations, 
Geneva, Switzerland, February 3, 1932. This conference was the culmina- 
tion of a decade of. international efforts to attain disarmament and to in- 


sure peace. Two hundred thirty-two delegates attended representing some~ 
fifty-seven states. The delegates brought with them no fewer than three > 


hundred. thirty-seven separate This. conference came to a halt 


withdrawal from the conference ad row the League of Nations. 
| In summary, then, the states of the world over a twelve-year period 


agreed to armament limitation, renounced war, and agreed to enforce this 


renunciation by refusing to recognize any advantage, territorial or other- 


“wise, achieved by one state through warlike coercion of another. Why, then, — 


was not peace assured? Why were the disarmament agreements failures? 
The explanation of this paradox is to be found_in part, at least, in the fact 
that the disarmament conferences did not affect any of the aggressive powers 
of the states participating in them or their dependence upon military power 
for security. When all the major naval powers agreed simultaneously to re- 
duce their number of ships this merely meant that there would be less of a 


financial burden to each and did not affect their initial power in relation 


to each othere Therefore the illusion of the magic of militarism remained 
even though somewhat reduced. 7 
Moreover, in connection with the pacts outlawing war as well as with 
the disarmanent agreements there was no effective means of enforcement. 
For example, the Kellogg-Briand Pact forbade only ‘wars of aggression” and 
did not apply to defensive hostilities, or, to hostilities against a state violat- 
ing its obligations under the agreement. The pact was no stronger than its 
weakest link. A state resorting to force to protect or promote its interests 
could always argue, with much show of reason, that the pact does not apply 
since it is acting in “self-defense.” It could also argue, with equal reason, 
that all measures of “‘settlement;’ unaccompanied by a of war are 
“specific,” as indeed they are in a technical, legal sense.* With regard to the 


*See Quincy. Wright, “The Concept of Aggression in International Law,” American ape of | 


International Law, July 1935, pages 373-395. 
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disarmament conferences themselves there was nothing to prevent a partici-. 
pating state from withdrawing and npc to re-arm, as in the case of Ger- 
many in 1933. 

These concepts of disarmament and of outlawing war which grew to 
such-targe proportions during the period from 1921 to 1932, and which 
are currently being revived, are not unlike those agreed to in preceding 
generations going back to the days of 1280 B.c., when a pact of nonaggres- 
sion, ‘was concluded between the Egyptians 
and the Hittites.* If our current efforts at disarmament and peace are not 


ie —to follow the same road of expiration and demise, we must profit from thir- 


ty-two centuries of failure. We must look at disarmament as one aspect of 
a complex political, social, religious, and economic movement. 


II. CURRENT DISARMAMENT PROPOSALS 


A. United States Proposals, Submitted March 21, 22, 25 and April 3,:1956 

The emphasis of United States proposals is on “confidence building” — 
through (1) creation of a “test’’ control area in pr States and: the 
Soviet Union to demonstrate how aerial inspection’ and controls would 
work; (2).an exchange of disarmament missions among the United States 
and the Soviet Union, the United Kingdom, France, and Canada; (3) the 
reduction of the total armed strength by the United States and the Soviet 
Union to two and a half million each, by the United Kingdom and France 
to seven hundred fifty thousand each, and by all other states to five hundred 
thousand each; (4) international monitoring of troop movements. outside 
home countries; (5) a detailed plan of stepwise limitation of conventional 
and (later) nuclear armaments under a proposed Armaments Regulation 
Organization. 


B. Soviet Proposals, Submitted March 27, 1956 
Former Soviet insistence that a ban on nuclear weapons must come 
first was abandoned in this proposal and the emphasis was shifted to con- 
ventional disarmament, with no nuclear control except for  ecaeretag: of 
tests. 
C. AF rench-British Fhree-States Plan 


Oo his plan was submitted on March 19, 1956, and sought to reconcile 
the fundamental differences between the Soviet and the West, by proposing 
steps in a comprehensive disarmament program. These steps are (1) a con- 
trol and inspection system set up and functioning; (2) a gradual, radical 


*See on the text of this treaty the article by Langdon and Gardiner in the Journal of ae 
Archeology, vou “ pages 179 ff., 1920. 
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_— cut in conventional arms and a limitation and regulation of nuclear tests 
leading to their cessation; (3) a total ‘moral’ ban on all nuclear weapons 
except in defense against aggression. 


The Russianjand the United States proposals, though seemingly close 
in basic emphasis, conflict in almost all details.‘ Russia proposes cutting — 


armed forces to 1,500,000 whereas the. United States regards 2,500,000 as 
the minimum needed for domestic, NATO, and Far Eastern commitments. 
Russia proposes a three-year step-wise disarmament, with only lip service to 
aerial inspection; America, on the other hand, insists opens an “open sky” 
as the initial and essential prerequisite for agreements." The Soviets pro- 
pose Germany as a test area for disarmament, whereas German rearmament 
and unification have traditionally been prerequisite to all Western control 
plans.* Both sides seem to have accepted a nuclear stalemate. The Soviet 
Union has dropped any prohibition of nuclear weapons, except nuclear test- 
ing. The United States expects/ signatories to’ freeze stock piles and then 
reduce them under controlled supervision. 


IIT. PRESENT STALEMATE AND TECHNIQUES FOR 
PROCEDURE 


That there has been a ten-year deadlock between East and West over 


this whole matter comes as no news to the thoughtful observer who has been — 


following current eyents over the past few years. However, in the recent 
London discussions Harold Stassen introduced in swift succession two new 


ideas which promised to loosen the deadlock at certain points. The first - 


idea was Stassen’s suggestion that great trial areas be set aside in Russia and 
in the United States where the inspection system suggested by President 


Eisenhower (“open skies’) and by Prime Minister Bulganin (‘check 
points’) could be tested. The second suggestion was that both Russia and > 


the United States pare down their armed forces to 2,500,000 men. That 
would lop 400,000 off our existing forces and 1,500,000 off those of the 
Russians. Not willing to be outdone, in psychology at least, the Soviets 


have announced (May 15) plans to reduce their armed forces by 1,200,000 


men. At any rate, with each new proposal and counter proposal new align- 
ments have to be made. Both the Soviet Union and the United States seem 
to recognize that they may have to accept less than.they are proposing. This 
slow progress is not too comforting to thdse ine want total and real dis- 


“New York Times, April 1, 1956.. 


® Ibid., April 11, 1956. ‘ 
®*For a fuller treatment of the American position on disarmament see Hearing ‘Before a Subcom- 


mittee of the Committee on Foreign Relations, United States Senate, 84th Congress, Part I, January 
25, 1956. 
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armament. This slower progress may. however, be more realistic than faster 
progress. 


IV. DISARMAMENT AS PART OF’A COMPLEX WORLD 
MOVEMENT AND REALIGNMENT 


At least one of the reasons why progress in the area of disarmament is 
progressing slowly as over against a faster rate is the complexity and inter- 
relationship of disarmament with other aspects of national and interna- 
tional life. There are those that feel that neither the Soviet Union nor the 
United States really wants an effective disarmament program at the present 
time.’ According to this view Moscow is now pursuing a psychological, po- 
litical,,and economic policy designed to disengage the United States from 
power and influence in the vast continent of Eurasia; that is, the area lying 
between the offshore islands of Britain and Japan. 

The plan is to associate Moscow with the aspirations of the peoples of 
the world for peace, dignified national status, and rapid economic growth, 
and, on the other hand, to try to associate the United States and the West 
with war mongering, colonialism, and economic stagnation. In an effort to 
accomplish this the Soviet Union has developed what seems to be an illogi- 

cal and irreconcilable policy. On the one hand, the roving Soviet delega- 

: tion of Khrushchev and Bulganin appears to be very congenial and friendly, | 

: identifying themselves as they do with the indigenous people. On the other | 

: hand, they do not let the countries they are visiting forget that they have 

rapidly closed the gap in military power between themselves and the United | | 

; States; and by means which are subtle or unsubtle, as occasion demands,” - _ 

P they imply that a military connection with the United States is not only 

} ~ immoral, corrupting, and so on, but that it is militarily useless, or even 
dangerous. 

| Some political observers say that it was no accident that an atomic 

: bomb was exploded in the Soviet Union while Bulganin and Khrushchev 
were collecting garlands of flowers in India. A hard core of threat lies | 

-behind the soft foreign policy now emanating from Moscow; and that 
+ threat is based on the demonstrated ability of the Soviet Union to achieve 

| the remarkable concentration of energy and resources which has succeeded 

in closing the postwar gap between American and Soviet military tech- 
nology. According to W. W. Rostow, in his testimony before the special | 
Senate Subcommittee on Disarmament as one of the nation’s foremost Soviet 
experts, so long as Moscow sees the possibility of corroding American and 
Western power and prestige in Asia, the Middle East and Africa, it is’ 


* See W. W. Rostow, “Why the Soviets Won’t Really Disarm,” The Washington Post, April 22, 1956. 
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doubtful that Soviet leaders will peepe the consequences of an effective 
(arms) control system. 

With regard to the ihitieces ” the United States to enter into an 
effective disarmament program there are those who claim that even if the 
United States were sincerely interested in achieving this and that if it 
stopped spending some thirty-five or forty billion aoffers per year for arma- 
ments and defense, there would be an economic catastrophe. The extent of 
our economic dependence on armament expenditures is very great. Accord- 
ing to recent reports, some aircraft industries derive as much as ninety 
per cent of their income from defense contracts.* ‘The forty and six-tenths 
billion dollars allocated for 1957 for arms and defense purposes by the Unit- 
ed States government represents some sixty per cent of the tax income. 
In other words, approximately two thirds of the collected tax revenue is 
now being spent for military purposes. This represents ten per cent of the 
total national income.’ ‘This current military expenditure — a 
figure four times as great as the current farm income. 


Another indication of our government’s hesitancy in entering upon a 


course of actual disarmament was exemplified by the relaxation of our — 


allies in NATO following President Eisenhower’s effort at Geneva to re- 


duce world tensions. The press reported immediately that our military 


allies in NATO had begun to relax and that they were discussing the pos- 
sibility of reducing their military budgets and even reducing thé term of 
service of their conscripts. The reason for this reversal in Europe’s attitude 
toward rearmament is the fact that great bodies of public opinion in every 


European country, particularly in the Socialist ranks, have refused to share 


our-government’s hysteria over a military threat from the Soviet Union. 
The fact seems to be that NATO requires a basis of fear of the Soviet 


Union as its cement to hold its members together. They have many causes 


for breaking apart, as the conflict among Turkey, Greece, and Britain in 
Cyprus constantly reminds us. Reduction of tensions, therefore, is feared by 
our government, since NATO is central in its European policy. 

¢ becomes obvious at this point that disarmament involves something 
more than merely a plan whereby all armaments will be progressively re- 
duced under adequate international inspection and control. It is clear that 


certain political, socio-psychological, and economic factors must be included. 


in any realistic plan for disarmament. It is precisely at this point that the 
church can and must bring its testimony and witness to bear on govern- 


. Northrop Aircraft in California is one of many examples in this category. | 
*In 1955 the gross national income was 322.6 billion dollars and the gross national product was 
387.2 billion dollars. 
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ment policy and public opinion. The technical aspects of disarmament, 
i.e., nuclear arms detection, armament ratios, manpower quotas, etc., can 
be worked out by the technological and scientific experts. But in the politi- 
cal, social, and economic aspects of disarmament-where moral issues are at 
stake and an atmosphere which is conducive to disarmament must be 
created, the church’s voice must be heard. 


V. STEPS WHICH CAN BE TAKEN TOWARD RELAXED TENSION 
AND REALISTIC DISARMAMENT 


1. Further tests of the edit bomb should be halted. If our hypothesis 
is correct—that the basis of disarmament is good faith, and good faith amid 


the present strains can be obtained only by political solutions which are 


self enforcing—then halting further tests of the hydrogen bomb is a primary 
prerequisite. World opinion is demanding that a period be put on experi- 
mentation with bigger and better thermonuclear weapons. Speaking as a 
friend in plain and honest fashion, Premier Mollet made some_observa- 
tions on Western policy, and Franco-American relations in particular, which 
appeared in a recent issue of U. S. News and World Report. Among other” 
things Premier Mollet made an observation about the United States’ appar- 


ent unwillingness to ban further H-bomb tests. He reminded Americans 


that if they are not prudent, world opinion will come to regard the Com- - 
munists as holding a monopoly on peace. It is not well to look lightly upon 
such expressions of the world conscience. While it is true that the Soviet 
Union has also conducted numerous H-bomb tests, the fact remains that 
she has conductéd' these tests within the borders of her own nation thereby 
allowing her to point an accusing/finger at the United States, who is not 


_ able to make a similar claim. 


7 The mere fact that the United States, by necessity, has to conduct such 
nuclear tests outside of its own boundaries and that such tests required 
our armed forces to move whole villages and tribes in order to render the 
experimental area in‘the South Pacific “safe” has put our country at a great 
psychological disadvantage. Add to this the constant warnings emanating 
from the lips of leading scientists that we cannot now determine what the 


. future effects will be on coming generations of the saturation of the upper 


stratosphere with radioactive particles. The genetic effect, so say the scien- 
tists, could be disastrous for the human race. 

As a result, great masses of people, Europeans and Aelita alike, avidly 
oppose further nuclear bomb tests. Many of our allies seek such a ban 
on H-bomb tests. Numerous groups and individuals within our own country, 


including Adlai Stevenson, advocate the halting of any further tests. How- 
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ever, the present administration is not ready for such a step. Yet the 
President’s initiative on “open skies’ is proof that procrastination on the 
H-bomb tests is no sign of war mongering. It is simply a mistaken view 
of preparedness in a world which demands an end to experimentation 
with H-bomb explosions. 

Working to ban all present and future tests of H-bombs would (1) _ 
help to bring about a climate of trust and confidence (especially with our 
allies) and (2) make it more nearly possible for disarmament agreements 
to be reached. This is an area in which the church can and should speak out. 


2. The United States should place more emphasis on peaceful uses 
of atomic power. According to a recent report of scientists from the Cal- 
ifornia Institute of Technology, man is now standing at the gateway to a 
new flowering of civilization.*® The population of the earth will multiply 
at least two or three times in the next hundred years. ‘Technology can feed, 
clothe, and shelter these people adequately and in some ‘cases well. ‘The 
scientists predict that there will be no shortage of minerals, meals, or metals. 
Machine: civilization will spread over the earth and it can provide for all 
from the most common substances: air, sea water, ordinary rock, and sun- 
light. Presumably, directly or indirectly, much of this will be possible 
through the domestic development of atomic power. 

In the field of transportation we are learning from the operation of 


the navy’s atomic-powered submarine, the Nautilis, that it is possible for 


a vessel to be operated for months, perhaps even years, without having to 
refuel. The application of this to all forms of transportation promises a 
tremendous revolution in this whole area. 

The universal longing of all peoples for peace and the of under- 
‘developed nations everywhere to raise their standard of living would all 
-seem to indicate that a few well-placed atom power plants and other 
equipment for peaceful uses of nuclear power would do more to win friends 
and create a climate in which disarmament could take place than any 
number of ill-advised H-bomb explosions. An increased emphasis on the 
peaceful uses of atomic power by our government would do at least two 


things: (1) demonstrate to the world (in particular the people of Asia). 


that we want to use our power for peaceful purposes; and (2) serve to 
emphasize that maximum utilization of industry, economy, and manpower 


could be had in the area of peaceful uses as well as in the area of military 


uses. This last point is important in solving the problem of disarmament 
because many people must be convinced that our present economy, full 


*° See New York Times, May 21, 1956. 
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employment, and in general our comparatively high standard of living 
can be maintained without tremendops military expenditures. 

3. ‘There needs to be an economic realignment with emphasis on non- 
military expenditures. This is a further development of the idea expressed 

in the preceding paragraph, that is to increase expenditures on nonmilitary . 


_ items as expenditures are reduced on those things pertaining to the military. 


Indeed, this seems to be at the heart of the problem of disarmament. Some 
alternative plan must bé-devised whereby the present levels of industrial 
output, full employment, and economic development can be maintained or 
even promoted. They are presently being subsidized and supported by 
forty and six-tenths billion dollars’ worth of defense contracts. 7 

The problem is further pointed up by the fact that this defense expen- 
diture is not buying for the United States what it purports to buy—security. 

President Eisenhower himself has recognized this problem and in a 
speech before the National Advertising Council he made an earnest plea 
for support of foreign aid. ‘“The United States cannot live alone—a paragon 
of prosperity—with all the rest of the world sinking lower and lower in its 
standard of living,” the President told the advertising men. He went on to 
say that every dollar spent on shee aid was worth five dollars laid out in 
armaments and that only the “ignorant and uninformed” thought that 
arms alone were the solution to foreign problems. . 

' The President added that this country should “not forget for one in- 
stant” that it was putting thirty-six to thirty-seven billion dollars of expen- 
ditures every year into arms and armaments and those arms and armaments, 
he said, ‘‘can never take us forward—they will merely defend what we have.” 

The point is obvious that if our nation, and indeed if the world, is to 
move forward we must help those underdeveloped countries to develop their - 
natural resources and become new avenues of trade and ourselves become 
more of a world market. This can be done through such agencies as the - 
United Nations and our own government’s ICA program. Persons with such 
differing ideologies as Henry Ford II and Walter Reuther have long held such 
views. However, this emphasis on foreign aid of a nonmilitary nature needs 
to become the emphasized foreign policy of our government before it can 
really work. Such an emphasis must be a vital part of any plan for disarma- 
ment if our economy and that of the free world are to make the transition 
from war to peace and to move forward to any appreciable degree. 


VI. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


Ever since the days of 1280 B.c., when the Egyptians and the Hittites 
promised never to war on one another again, people have believed that wars _ 
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are caused by armaments, that arms races lead to conflict, and that peace | 
can be had by agreement to limit or reduce national military establishments.  & 
Prior to World War II no problem got more attention from the diplomats ; 
than did disarmament; the many conferences on the subject and the record 
of the League of Nations show that this issue was talked about incessantly. 
The preoccupation lulled the chancelleries of Europe into a sense of false 
security. Back of the facade of talk, Nazi Germany went ahead wah rearma- . 
ment which finally exploded in World War II. : 

At least one of the reasons why more disarmament plans, i.e., arms- 
. limitation ratios, inspection systems, etc., did not work was that people failed 
a ‘ to see disarmament as part of a complex world movement and realignment. 

_ If we want to see a real and workable disarmament plan worked out, we 
must consider the political, social, and economic aspects that create an 
atmosphere in which such a plan is possible. It is precisely at this point 
that the church can and must exercise its spiritual and moral leadership. 

Specifically, this means that the church needs to encourage the United 
States government to demonstrate that, under its leadership, the free world 
is capable of satisfying the powerful world-wide aspirations for increased 
human and national dignity and increased economic welfare. In other ; . 
words, we need to identify ourselves with the aspirations of the uncommitted, a 
underdeveloped peoples of the world who are striving for self-determination 
and an improved standard of living. This should be a natural thing for a 
country which itself was a creature of revolution ia a little over one 
hundred fifty years ago. 

This can be done in part, at least, by: (1) halting further send 
tests; (2) emphasizing the peaceful use of atomic power which perhaps. 
would include the strategic placing of atomic power plants in various un- : 
derdeveloped areas of the world; and (3) the development of a foreign-aid 
program with emphasis on nonmilitary aid which would not only help the a 
country to develop its own natural resources but would create vast new 4 
markets and channels of trade for the United States’ industrial and manu- 
facturing output. 

This would make possible a real and effective disarmament plan in 
two ways. First, this would change the emphasis of competition between the 
Soviet Union and the United States from one of military competition to 
technological and economic competition. This is an area in which the United 3 
States has traditionally excelled. When Russia saw that the United States |_| 
really meant business in this area and that she could not hope to compete q 

with us unless she de-emphasized the military (neither the United States 4 
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nor Russia can do both) she undoubtedly would be more prone to accept 
an adequate system of inspection, thus making disarmament possible. 

In the second place, the above steps would have the effect of convincing 
the skeptics in our own country that by simultaneously increasing our non- 
military foreign aid and development of the peaceful uses of atomic power 
while we are decreasing our expenditures for military aid and defense bud- 
gets, we can still maintain our high level of economy and full employment. 

These are some of the things the church can and should support, 
in an effort to create an atmosphere in which real disarmament can take 
place. It is a moral and spiritual area which is rightfully the church’s con- 
cern. If we succeed in considering disarmament as part of the complex 
world movement and political, social and economic realignment, the future 
looks bright for real disarmament. If, however, we succeed only in putting 
forth another plan merely for the reductien of armaments, with no thought 


to the atmosphere that will make it a success or,a failure, then there is every 


reason to believe that it will fail as similar plans have failed for the last 
thirty-two centuries. The decision is yet to be made. If the church considers 
itself to be a peacemaker in any sense of the New Testament term, then the 
responsibility to help make the correct decision rests more heavily upon its 
shoulders than on any other single institution. 
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Pacifism in Peace and War 
* LELAND WILSON 


War is a terrible trade; 
But in the cause that is righteous 


Sweet is the smell of powder... . 
—Miles Standish 


. of all the great world religions, with the possible exception of 
Mohammedanism, none has been more devoted to Mars than has 
’ Christianity. Founded by one who was adored as “the lowly Nazarene,” 
“the prince of Peace,” and “the Lamb of God,” his followers have, 
nevertheless, when occasion demanded, pictured him as a mighty warrior 
in the forefront of battle. They have participated under his banner in the 


bloodiest wars known to man. —Ray H. Abrams! * 


With the clearing away of the smoke and the cooling of the cannons, 
the pulpits of our country after each recent war have resounded in firm, 
clear, unshaking voices the message of pacifism. The “Prince of Peace” 
sheds his helmet and pack; he is draped in white instead of olive drab. The 
ash had hardly settled in Hiroshima when the clergymen began to make 
the transition from propagandizing’ for war to propagandizing for pacifism. 
The Christian Century stated on October 31, 1945, that ‘no Christian in 


America has a clear conscience.”* Since that time many preachers have 


soundly renounced war and have stated in effect that “participation in war 


is unchristian.”” The extent to which the pacifist movement is receiving 
. support from the clergy, while it is not yet as widespread as prior to World 


War II, is, nevertheless, quite marked. | 
Nearly all the major denominations have drafted resolutions in their 


various conventions which put them on record as being opposed to the 


Continuing deep interest in the relevance of our peace testimony and how it 
has been made and should be made is evident in the articles which we publish in this 
issue, examining it from several standpoints. Brother Wilson examines the record 
and raises serious TT” about the directions in which we would go if tensions 
were to be increased. 

The author is a graduate of McPherson College and is doing graduate study at 
the University of Kansas. He was born in Oklahoma, but his pastoral ministry has 
been chiefly in Kansas, where he is at present pastor of the Lone Star Church of the 
Brethren. His address is Route 5, Lawrence, Kansas. : 

* Ray H. Abrams, Preachers Present Atms (New York: Round Table Press, Inc., 1933), page 3. 


Used by permission. 


* The word propaganda as used in this paper has a meaning similar to that used by the Institute for : 


Propaganda Analysis. It is an expression of opinion or action by individuals or groups deliberately 
designed to influence opinions or actions of other individuals or groups with reference to predetermined 
: 


Christian Century, October 31, 1945, page 1212. -Used by permission. 
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militaristic approach to international problems Tope with the Church 
of the Brethren, the Friends, and the Mennonites, the pacifist fellowships 
of the Baptist, Episcopal, Methodist, Evangelical and Reformed, Disciples, 
Congregational, Lutheran, New Church, Presbyterian, and Unitarian de- 
nominations have formed a Church Peace Mission.‘ Many of the denomina- 
tions are taking a much stronger approach—notably the Methodists, who 
have returned to their 1940 position that war is unchristian_ and have so 
indicated in their Book of Discipline. 

| The National Council of the Churches of Christ in Aine avid ‘the 
World Council of Churches, the most influential interdenominational or- 
ganizations in the United States, may be described as adhering to a pacifist 
philosophy. The latter organization received unanimously and commended 
to the churches a report containing the words: “We are one in proclaiming 


-to all mankind: War is contrary to the will of God.’”* Indeed, the funda- _ 


mentalist American Council of Christian Churches may not be far from right 
when it charges that “the ecumenical movement is pacifistic.”* The Gen- 
eral Council of the United Christian Youth Movement, in 1953, drafted 


a resolution saying, ‘““War is an instrument of man, not of God.’” 


Only rarely does one now see statements issued like that of the Ameri- 
can Council of Christian Churches in 1948 when it declared: “For us to 
have the atomic bomb, and in the name of false morality born of a per- 
verted sense of self-respect and pacifist propaganda, to await the hour when 
Russia has her bombs to precipitate an atomic war, is the height of insanity 
and will, when the fateful day comes, be just punishment upon us.” In 
1951, it resolved that America had a moral responsibility “to strike first, 
using ways adequate and necessary to thwart the maddened purpose of the 
enemy.’”*® A survey of the sermons printed in the Pulpit, a journal of con- 
temporary preaching sponsored by the Christian Century Foundation, dur- 
ing the last year reveals a decided pacifistic tone in their content. It is be- 


lieved that a survey of other similar journals would also show this trend — 


and that the content many be taken as _ representative of all Protestant 


preaching. 


Is.this pacifist propaganda a new phenomenon which will save the 


world from the mad militarists? A moment’s reflection will reveal that the 


penne movement is‘more than mildly reminiscent of the peace fever which 


“Gospel Messenger, November 21, 1953, page 18. _ 
° Peace Is the Will of God, a testimony to the World Council of Churches prepared by the historic 
° Christian Century, April 8, 1953, page 412. 

" Gospel Messenger, October 24, 1953, page 19. 

* Christian Century, April 8, 1953, page 412. 
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followed World War I, when “thousands of clergymen and laymen pledged 
themselves never to endorse or have anything to do with another war.’” 
In the year 1924, alone, resolutions renouncing war were passed by the 
_ hundreds in all the major denommations and most of the smaller ones.” 
The General Council of the Congregational and Christian Churches in 
1934 declared: ‘““The Church is through with war’ and the churches were 
asked to “renounce war and all its works and ways and refuse to support, 
sanction or bless it.’ In the same year, the moderators and officials of 
thirty denominations issued a public statement: 
If others surrender to the necessity of war, we the more must see 


clearly and say boldly that the spirit of war and the spirit of Christ can 
' mever be reconciled and that we do not hesitate which to choose.” 


Dr. Walter W. Van Kirk has compiled a multitude of similar resolu- 
tions in a book entitled Religion Renounces War. As late as 1940, the’ 
Methodist Church took the position that it would “not officially endorse, 
support or participate in war.’”** The religious periodicals, particularly the 
Christian conioneas | joined in decrying war. The editor called upon the 
preachers to “repentantly resolve that they will never again put Christ in 
khaki or serve as recruiting officers. a 

The World Tomorrow reported in May 1931 that it had distributed a 
questionnaire to 53,000 clergymen over the United States. There were 
19,342 replies, which revealed that fifty-four percent of the clergy held that 
it was their “present purpose not to sanction any future war or participate 
as an armed combatant.’* “In the Garrett Bible Institute, Evanston, IIli- 
nois, of the 125 faculty members and students, 124 declared that under no 
circumstances would they participate in war in the future.’** Some of the 
most prominent clergymen in the nation repented of their war-making, 
among their number being Harry Emerson Fosdick, Reinhold Niebuhr, 
Samuel Cavert, Ernest F. Tittle, and others who were well known. During 
this period of disillusionment the men behind the pulpit seemed certain 
that never again would the church sanction or participate in war. The 
prestige of the Friends, the Mennonites, and-the Brethren was greatly in- 
creased, and their historic peace position was regarded with favor in the 


* Ray H. ae “The Churches and the = in World War II” (The Annals of the siden 
Academy of Political and Social Science, Volume 256, March 1948, page 118). Used by permission. 
2° Abrams, Preachers Present Arms, page 234. 
** Propaganda Analysis, Institute for Propaganda Analysis, Inc., New York, Volume 4, Number 3, 
January 25, 1941, pages 3, 4. Used by permission. 
Ibid., January 25, 1941, page 4. 
18 Christian ‘Century, May 17, 1944. 
2* Abrams, Preachers Present Arms, page 237. 
1° Ibid., page 235. 
2° Ibid. 
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other and ae Protestant bodies.” Pacifism became popular and patrio 
unpopular.” 

Nor were the ministers of this era without precedent. John Dewey 
once remarked, “I doubt if any propaganda has ever been carried on with 
greater persistence or with greater success—so far as affecting feelings was 
concerned—than that for peace during the decade prior to 1914. The times | 
were so ripe that the movement hardly had to be pushed.” In 1912, the 
‘Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America called upon all 
Christians “‘to rise at this time and demand that all nations learn again 
the first principles of the teachings of Jesus Christ . . . that the thought of 
engaging with each other in deadly combat shall besoin abhorrent and 
impossible forever. ™ The pacifists numbered many thousands before 
World War I, doubtless many of them ministers. _ They were given support, 
courage, and inspiration from such well-known a as William Jennings 
Bryan, Jane Addams, and Louis Lochner. 

Against such a resolute background, it would seem that the Protestant 
clergy would scrupulously avoid the giving of a blessing to war. But such 
is not the case. For a time they seemed to develop amnesia with Tespect to 
pacific dogma; their preaching had failed to penetrate the central regions 
of even their own value system. Their actions during the time of war tend 
to support MacDougall’s contention that ‘drastic events affecting one’s 
personal well being always are more potent than any amount of the most 
_ skillful propaganda.’ 

It is of extreme interest to note how many of these preachers know 
dogmatically what is going on in “the mind of God.” A peculiar feature of 
religious propaganda is the appeal to the final authority of God and the 
Bible, leaving no alternative. The case is closed. God says so. Most of the 
people have a been trained to realize that it is not God who says so, but 
the minister.” In writing on the propaganda of World War I, Lasswell 
commented: 
In Christian countries precautions must be taken to calm the doubts 
of those who undertake to give such a book as the Bible an inconvenient 
interpretation. It is always expedient to circulate the arguments of the 


preachers and priests who are willing to explain how you can follow Jesus 
and kill your enemies. There are always enough theological leaders to 


17 Abrams, “The Churehes and the Clergy in World War II,” page 112. 
Curtis D. MacDougall, Public (The MacMillan Company, New “York, 
1953), page 96. ae 
brams, Preachers Present isis, page 8. 
Ibid., pages 8, 9. 
*1 MacDougall, op. page-92. 
“Soldiers of the Lord,” Propaganda Volume 3, ‘Number April 1, 1940, page 8. 
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undertake the task, since it is only the small sects, usually regarded as 
fanatical, who see any serious difficulty in the problem.” 


Despite the peaceful utterances of -many, Professor Abrams could account 
for only seventy Protestant ministers who were pacifists during the war. 
This number does not include the ministers who were within the fellowship 
of the Church of the Brethren, Mennonite, Society of Friends, and Lutheran 
i bodies:** Indeed, the pacifists that existed seemed only to antagonize further 
_ the war element of the clergy. ‘They were damned or spurned by the clergy 
in general.* ‘The. preachers needed little prodding to get into the spirit of 
war; in fact, a large number of them were quite critical of President Wil- \ 
-son’s attempts to secure “peace without victory.’’” 
At the outset of the war, H. G. Wells set the keynote for the churches 
when he said: ““Never was war so righteous as war against Germany now.”” 
¢ The war became the “Holy War” and the Kaiser was soundly denounced in 
general as Beelzebub and the Beast. The theology of the ministers. became 
reconciled to this point of view. ae 
_ It is God who has summoned us to this war. It is his war we are 
fighting. . . . This conflict is indeed a crusade. The greatest in history—the | 
holiest. It is in the profoundest and truest sense a Holy War. .. . Yes, it is 
‘ Christ, the. King of Righteousness, who calls us to grapple in deadly strife 
with this unholy and blasphemous power [Germany] Randolph H. 
McKim” 


The editor of the Christian _ was proud of the part that Jesus ~ 


- would play in war. 


As Christians, of course, we say Christ approves [of the war]. But 
would he fight and kill? . . . There is not an opportunity to deal death > 
to the enemy that he woudl shirk from or delay in seizing! He would take 
bayonet and grenade and bomb and rifle and do the work of deadliness 
against that which is the most deadly enemy of his Father's kingdom ina -~_ 
thousand years. . . . That is the inexorable truth about Jesus Christ and 
this war; and we bejbice to say it.% 


From Frank Mason North, president of the Federal Council of Churches 
(previously a pacifistic organization), came the challenge: “The war for 
righteousness will be won! Let the _— do her part.”* One minister 
had a vision. 


** Harold D. ‘cit: Propaganda Technique in the World War (New York: Peter Smith Com- 
pany, | 1938), page 97. Used by permission. 
** Abrams, Preachers. Present Arms, page 196. . 
#8 Abrams, “The Churches and the Clergy in World War II,” page 116. 
0 Abrams, Preachers Present Arms, page 42. 
*7 Quoted in Ibid., page 18. 
7® Quoted in Ibid., page 55. 
Quoted in Ibid., page 68. 
*° Quoted in Ibid., page 58. 
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. Then it was that I saw Heaven open and beheld One faithful 

and true. . . . I\discerned through clouds of gas and smoke One on foot 

arrayed in a garb of olive drab which was stained with blood and mire, 

and in His hands.a bayonet sword attached to a rifle. He did not lead 

His men / ko the painful and bloody tasks which are thé climax of every 

battle idatig to disappear just as the disagreeable deed had to be done 

and thus shift the responsibility on others. He stood - the center of the 

line and the very front in the thickest of the fight. . 


From the pulpit were hurled countless atrocity er doubtless many 
of them original. Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis, minister to the Plymouth Con- 
gregational church of Brooklyn, waxed eloquent in telling horror stories 


of the brutalities alleged to have been committed on French and Belgian | 


women and girls. Bishop William Alfred Quayle told that 


. the new atrocity story which appeared this week was spraying 
prisoners with burning oil. This is wr S most recent jest. It makes 


them laugh so. 
Germany ae. ravished the women of. Belgium, Serbia, Roumania, 
Poland, Armenia. ... Germany has denatured men and boys, has wantonly 


defaced- the living and the dying and the dead. . An eye-witness tells of see- 
ing women dead at a table with their tongues nailed to the table and left to 
die ... and to climax its horrid crimes Germany has inflicted compulsory — 
~ polygamy on the virgins of its own land.* 


As outlined above, the clergymen duly repented of their war-making— 
that is, until the next war. The position of the Methodist Church is repre- 
sentative. In 1944, in the General Conference of that denomination, the 


delegates voted to reverse the action of the 1940 Conference and resolved . 


that 

God himself has a stake in the struggle. . » . In Christ’§ name we ask for 
the _— of God upon the men in the armed forces and we pray for 
victory. . We are well within the Christian’ position when we assert 
the aconnity of the use of military force to resist an aggression which would 
overthrow every right which is held sacred by civilized men.** 


—_ were a bit more cautious this time, however. Their memories were 


still alive with the pronouncements they had made against the Kaiser and | 


the Huns. The term. holy war was usually avoided. The New Republic 
‘stated: “Whatever, in the wake of Mr. Roosevelt's request, this war is 
named, there is one thing it plainly is not. It is not a Holy War.” 

The Archbishop of York, Dr. William Temple, solved the theological 
problem by saying: “We are fighting for Christian civilization. I cannot 


page 70. 

” Quoted i in Ibid.,-page 101. 

*® Christian Century, May 17, 1944. 

** New Republic, June 22, 1942, page 850. 
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use the phrase ‘holy war,’ for war in its own nature is always an expression 
of the sin of man. But without hesitation I speak of this as, for us, a right- 
eous war.”** The great bulk of Protestant clergymen followed, as did the 
religious press, the idea that war may be contrary to God except in the 
case of just wars, and that this war was different.” The Living Church 
(Episcopalian) proclaimed in an editorial on December 17, 1941: ‘May 
we seek always, not that God may be on our side, but that we may be on 


His side, so that the victory may in the end be His.” Of course, in this 


case, it was ““God’s war.” The Christian Century, perhaps the most influen- 
tial of the religious periodicals, held out a near-pacifist viewpoint longer 
than most but shifted policies as the United States declared war. The 
editor stated: 
It is our necessity, an unnecessary necessity, therefore a guilty 

necessity. . . . Our fighting, though necessary, is not righteous. God does © 

not a us to fight. His condemnation, written with our own hands, © 

is that we must slay our human brothers and be slain by them. aes 


condemnation, we now affirm, is hell.** 


What conclusions may be drawn from the foregoing discussion? One 
conclusion is that Lasswell is probably correct when he asserts: ‘“The 
churches of practically every description can be relied upon to bless a pop- 
ular war, and to see in it an opportunity for the triumph of whatever godly 
design they choose to further.” He adds that care must be taken to facili- 
tate the transition from the condemnation of wars in general, a traditional 
attitude on the part of Christians, to the praise of this particular war. The 
words of Schuman cannot be taken lightly. 


__ Even should tens of thousands of earnest citizens pledge themselves in 
peacetime to pacifist treason in war, the majority will yield to collective 
hysteria or public pressure when the guns begin firing. They will enlist 
or submit to conscription like good patriots and turn savagely upon the 
preachers of peace. The dissident minority . . . will suffer lynching or 
imprisonment without impeding the prosecution of the war to any 


appreciable degree.*° 


Lest it appear that the entire pacifist movement is merely a cyclic his- 
torical phenomenon, it should be pointed out that there was considerable 
difference in the conditions in World War II, as compared to World War 
I, with regard to the pacifist “problem.” As indicated above, the clergy 


** Quoted in Abrams, “The Churches and the Clergy 4, World War II,” page 115. 
*° Propaganda Analysis, January 25, 1941, page 3. 

*? Abrams, “The Churches and the Clergy in World War II,” page 114. 

Tbid., page 115. 


8 Lasswell, op. cit., page 73. 
“© Frederick L. Schuman, International Politics: An Introduction to the Western State System (New 


York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1937), pages 583, 584. Used by permission. 
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were much more subtle in their pronouncements aimed at supporting the 
war effort. They were, in general, more tolerant of their pacifist brethren. 
Nearly every church body in the country was on record as favoring non- 
combatant duty for the conscientious objectors, quite in contrast to the 
earlier war when only a few organizations such as the Society of Friends, 
the Mennonites, and the Church of the Brethren were deeply interested 
in such matters.“* During the first war there was nothing comparable to the 
_ Civilian Public Service program which was open to men during the Second 
World War. It may be said, further, that the pacifists were much better 
organized during the second war, particularly through the National Service ~ 


_. Board for Religious Objectors. This organization gave legal and other ad- 


vice to the conscientious objectors and served as a meang of working with — 
the government. They also issued a monthly publication known as the 
Reporter. 


If the study made by World Tomorrow load above) is representative of 
clergymen in general, let us ask ourselves: “How successful were over half of 
the ministers in instilling pacifism in the minds of people?” There was a 
sizable increase in the number who went on record as being pacifists during 
World War II as compared to World War I. Again, the difference of con- 
ditions must be remembered. During World War I, some five hundred paci- 
fists were court-martialed, seventeen receiving death sentences, and one hun- | 
dred forty-two were condemned to life imprisonment.“ There are various 
estimates of the number who maintained a pacifist position during the recent 
war. The Natton reports that “in the Second World War more than 15,000 
American men applied for complete exemption from military service on the 
grounds of conscience.’** ‘The directory of Civilian Public Service lists 
something over 11,000 men who served under the auspices of that organi- 
zation in lieu of military service. About 6,500 spent an average of thirty 
months in prison for violation of the Selective Training and Service Act of 
1940.* A large number of those in prison were Jehovah’s Witnesses who 
claimed ministerial exemption which was not confirmed by their draft 

boards.“ 

These souls are not at all staggering. In fact, Dr. F. Ernest. Johnson 

has said, “The number of objectors has been extremely small in view of 


*? Propaganda Analysis, ee 25, 1941, page 7. 7 

** Survey Graphic, November 1943, Volume 32, Number 11, page 436. 

*® The Nation, December 29, 1945, page 735. 

** Abrams, “The Churches and the Clergy in World War II,” page 116. | 

“8 Survey Graphic, November 1943, Volume 32, Number 11, page 436. One might question 
whether the Jehovah’s Witnesses are really pacifists. Although they have refused to fight in recent 
wars, they plan to fight a bloody battle after the second coming of Christ with him as their leader. 
Hence they, like many, need but to define the war as a “holy” one for participation to be acceptable. 
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the strength of the pacifist movement.’** It is evident that there was no 
mass refusal of combat: service, “that the pacifist viewpoint [was] held by 
a small minority.”*’” Numerically, the men who claimed to be conscientious 
objectors were unimportant beside the several million men in the armed 
forces. What is the proportion of men who take the pacifist position? Survey 


Graphic stated in 1943 that only about one in one thousand men “feels — 


such a strong aversion to war that he will ad to a civilian camp or to prison 
rather than to be drafted.’ 

Does this mean that fifty-four per cent of the clergy have been able, in 
peacetime, to instill pacifist convictions in every thousandth man (assum- 


ing that there is some degree of accuracy in the statement of Survey Graphic)? 


To answer that let us consider the background of this one man in a thou- 
sand. The directory of Civilian Public Service reveals that the great ma- 
jority of those who served in this manner did not come from the major de- 
nominations, the ones with which the “dynamic propagandists’’*® are associ- 
ated. The Mennonites, alone, accounted for nearly forty per cent of those 
in Civilian Public Service; the Brethren about eleven per cent, and the 
Society of Friends about seven per cent. Thus, the three historic peace 


churches, their total membership numerically small, contributed nearly 
sixty per cent of those taking the extreme pacifist position. The following 


numbers are given: Mennonites—4,655, Church of the Brethren—1,353, 
the Society of Friends—951, Methodist—673,° Jehovah’s Witnesses—409, 
Congregational Christians—209, Church of Christ—199, Presbyterian, 
U.S.A.—192. ‘The remainder of the denominations had considerably fewer.” 
With the participation in Civilian Public Service being accounted for by 
three of the smaller groups in the proportion of nearly sixty per cent, it can 
be seen that the influence of pacifist propaganda on the vast numbers of 
Protestants in general was slight. : 


Nor have the Mennonite, Quaker, and Church of the Brethren fellow- . 


ships maintained the solid pacifist viewpoint that is popularly believed to 
exist. Abrams has pointed out that in World War I, in one group, nearly 
fifty per cent of the Quakers entered the armed services.” A survey during 
the World War recently concluded revealed that in the Church of the 


*° Quoted .in Abrams, “The Church and the Clergy in World War II,” page 146. 
** Survey Graphic, Nowpanter 1943, Volume 32, Number 11, page 436. 

Ibid. 

“° Propaganda Analysis, tathlary 25, 1941, page 6. 


5°The members of the National Conference of Methodist Youth took a pacifist stand just prior 


~ to the war. Their membership at that.time was estimated at 1,400,000. Propaganda Analysis, December 
1941, page 6. 

*? Melvin Gingerich, Service for Peace: A History of Mennonite Civilian Public Service (Akron, 
Pennsylvania: The Mennonite Central Committee, 1949), page 452. Quoted by permission. 

®* Abrams, Preachers Present Arms, page 187. 
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Brethren 80.5 per cent of the men drafted went directly into the armed 
services, about eleven per cent took noncombatant service, and only about 
eight and one-half per cent chose to enter Civilian Public Service.” The 
Mennonites were somewhat more consistent with about forty-six per cent 
of their men who were inducted in World War II going into C.P.S.% It 
must be suspected that as these religious bodies become less sectarian in 
nature, the solidarity of their viewpoint will be even less. 

‘What position does the minister take with regard to those who chose 


the pacifist position? The three most pacifistic churches, it will be noted, *. 


have a strongly rural background. Indeed, fifty-nine per cent of the Men- 
nonite men in Civilian Public Service camps had been farmers.* “The 
young Mennonite, in most cases, is an earnest, @imple farm boy, unshakable 
in his conviction of the divine authority of the commandment, “Thou shalt 


not kill.’ . . .”** One might speculate that the traditions and the culture 
in general in the rural communities and the attitudes of the parents played 
a much more prominent part in making these men pacifists than did the 


ministers. It should be remembered, of course, that the minister will be of 
utmost importance in reinforcing and maintaining these basic attitudes 
which are already present. He may also be quite influential with those who 


have formed no opinion: There are indications that. the Church of the | 
_ Brethren will concentrate their teaching on this “uncommitted group.” A _ 
poll taken at the youth camps of the Brethren indicated that three hundred — 


fifty-seven of seven hundred eighty-three youth were ‘uncertain as to the 
position they would take with regard to participation in war. In view of 
this, the following suggestion was made to the General Brotherhood Board: 
‘When one notices the large percentage of the young people who were not 


clear as to how they would stand on the ‘issue, the church should realize 


the great possibilities for a greater program of peace education.’ © 
The strong influence of the home and the community is perhaps ities 
trated by Gingerich (a Mennonite), who says that the statement below is 
the most typical of the Mennonite IV-E (conscientious objector): /” 
Why did I go to C.P.S.? I was a member in good standing with the 


Old Mennonite Church,,my parents believed in non-resistance, I could not 
reconcile myself to militarism, I did not believe in complete non-co-opera- 


5? Rufus D. Bowman, Seventy Times Seven (Elgin, Illinois: Brethren Publishing House, 1945), 
page 38. 
54 Gingerich, op. cit., page 90. 
58 Ibid., page 87. 
°° Survey Graphic, November 1943, Volume 32, Number 11, page 438, : . 
%: = the minutes of the General Brotherhood Board, Church of the Brethren, March 1954, 
page 16. 
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tion with the government, so C. P.S. was the answer. Never have I yegretted 
the decision.” 


The returns on a questionnaire sent to eight hundred. hinty-Gve pastors 
of the Church of the Brethren as listed in their 1953 Yearbook totaled four 
hundred fifty-eight. Three hundred seventy-six of these indicated that they 
held a pacifist position and gave home training as an outstanding factor in 
creating their convictions.” ‘There is some evidence that the ministers of 
the Church of the Brethren did relatively little propagating of pacifism. 
From a number of contacts with Brethren men who entered the armed 
services, it has been concluded that one of the reasons why so many have 
accepted military service is that many preachers never mention the peace 
position of the church.” From another study the menace statement was 
made: 
About three fourths of the ministers said that they had complete 
freedom of speech, 64 per cent felt free to preach sermons on peace during 
the war, but 45 per cent held that because of opposition to peace statements 
and C.P.S., the presence of parents in the congregation who had sons in 


the army, the division of opinion among the members, it was best for the 
unity of the church to exercise care in the statements made about the war." 


In view of this problem, a committee studying the peace education in the 
Church of the Brethren made the following recommendation: ‘Before 
licensing or installing a minister he should show that he is in accord with 
the teachings of the church on our peace teaching.” It was further suggested — 
that “a pastor should preach two to four peace sermons a year.”” 

The evidence presented in this paper does not “explain” conscientious 
objection to war; nor should it be implied that all pacifists are like those 
described. The evidence suggests, not that the pulpit is without its influ- 
ence, but that on such a controversial matter the minister will have little 
success in promoting pacifism unless there are other factors that enter, 
such as community feeling that is in accordance. Those ministers who talk 
of conscience during the wars, hdwever, perform a very vital task for those 
who believe in pacifism. MacDougall has stated it in this manner: 

The most effective propaganda . . . is that which supports what those 


to whom it is directed already believe, which gives them what they want to 
hear. In such cases the propaganda really is superfluous if the purpose 


®® Gingerich, op. cit., page 89. 
** From the minutes of the General Brotherhood Board, Church of the Brethren, March 1954, 


page 16. 
*° Bowman, op. cit., page 38. | © 


> ge the minutes of bao General Brotherhood Board, Church of the Brethren, March 1954, 
page 
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is to create basic attitudes, but it has a morale-building effect and fortifies 
believers in their convictions.** 


Of course, the same effect takes place with those who believe in participat. 
ing in war when the minister extols the virtues of such activity. 


While we have considered nonparticipation in the military as some- 
thing of an indication of the effectiveness of the propaganda disseminated 
from the pulpit, this should not be considered as the total picture. There 
are many men who take the compromise positign of noncombatant service. 
Also, the army found that in World War II onl, twelve to twenty-five per 
cent of all ‘the combat soldiers who were armed and in a position to fire 
their weapons at the enemy were able to pull the trigger! One of the reasons 
given for this inability is a consciousness of the Judeo-Christian ethic, 


“Thou shalt not kill.” Note, this interpretation was not given by clergy- © 


men but by psychiatrists employed by the United States government. It 
could be that the preachers of pacifism in peacetime have had more effect 
than is apparent or than 1 is pemeratie. Further study in this area would be 
On the face of the available wuitiiii: there is little reason to believe 


that in the future the preachers will, in general, adhere to a different line. 


They, like the mass of population, will do that which seems expedient and 
convenient at the time. They will continue to attribute to God those char- 
acteristics which may be easily manipulated to further their own desired 
ends. They will, in a priestly voice, provide the rationalizations for the fu- 
ture “holy wars.” 


“Of all the ways for Christians to make a war seem holy, the 2600 
way is to get Jesus into it.”—Harry Emerson Fosdick** 


© 


~ 


MacDougall, op. cit., page 103. 
** Bill Davidson, “Why Half Our Combat Soldiers Fail to Shoot,” Colliers Magazine, sient 8, 


4 


6 Quoted in Harold Lavine and James Wechsler, War Propaganda and the United States (New 
Haven, Connecticut: Yale University Press, 1940), page 62. Used by permission. 
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For a New Way Doth Lead Astray: The English Bible 


HowARD W. WINGER 


Item, For that-a new way doth more frequently lead astray, than an 
old way,.we will and command, that no book or treatise made by John 
Wickliff, or others whomsover, about that time, or since, or hereafter to 
be made, be from henceforth read Convocation of Canterbury, 1409. | 


Translation by John Foxe. | %. 


Every Protestant knows that the Bible lies at the source of his religion. 
He may have heard that this was once considered a novel idea for a Chris- 
tian and that people were done to death for translating the Bible into 
English or even having a copy of it. When he dusts the Book off on Sunday 
morning and goes to church where he can hear the minister preach from 
a biblical text, he may wonder why anyone ever considered the Bible a 
_ dangerous book. To understand this he must return to the days of John 
Wycliffe in fourteenth-century England when the English)Bible was born. 
There he will see a people to whom the Script e/unknown. When 
they got hold of a Bible in English they were \pyone to act on its teach- 
ing to the detriment of long-standing and profitable institutions. This 
threat of social action rather than the Bible itself (which everyone piously 
revered—especially in Latin) stood behind the condemnation of Wycliffe, 
Tyndale, and other translators. Thus the mightiest powers of church and 
state were focused onthe suppression of the English Bible because the 
rulers feared a society which might. take its precepts seriously. 


During the last quarter of the fourteenth century, England was in 
both a turmoil of revolt and a ferment of growth. As a result of the long - 


wars with France, inflation burdened the wage earners. At the same time 
the ravages of the Black Death had caused a shortage of laborers. In modern 
times inflation coupled with a shortage of labor brings about an increase in 
wages. It is hard for the wage earner to live on his old pay when prices go 
up, and the increased demand for his services makes bargaining for a higher 
wage not too difficult. However, fourteenth-century landowners and em- 


This fascinating excursion into history gives an account of the difficulties encoun- 
tered in providing an English translation of the Bible. A people so weeply interested 
in the Bible as the Brethren are will find this of intense interest. - 

Howard Winger is from Indiana. After completing his collegiate work at 
Manchester, he took graduate degrees from George Peabody College for Teachers and 
the University of Illinois. He is assistant professor of Library Science in the Graduate 
Library School of the University of Chicago. He and his family live in Park Forest, 


Illinois. 
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ene were blind to these economic facts of life. By appeals to tradition 


and the use of legislation and force they tried to exact more labor for a - 


smaller real wage. This led to Wat Tyler’s revolt in 1381 in which a mob 
of peasants and journeymen (skilled laborers) lynched the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and terrified all “gentle folk” before they were inevitably put 

The peasant revolt occurred when Englishmen were showing a dispo- 
sition to think for themselves in many lines. Parliament, though never a 
haven for Wat Tyler’s rebels, had gained importance as a legislative body. 
Traders and artisans of London were busy consolidating the rights they had 


for so long bargained away from impoverished sovereigns. ‘The English — 


language (in an antique style we now call Middle English) was forged anew. 
In the sheriffs’ courts and in Parliament it was being used instead of Nor- 
man French. Geoffrey Chaucer used it for his superb poetry. And the book 
trade, which for so long had been confined to monasteries, was pushing its 
way into the market towns and fairs. 

On this ripening English scene came John Wycliffe, the religious re- 
former. He was a doctor of theology who began writing Latin treatises 
attacking the scheme of church government. He supported the secular gov- 
ernment against the church, advised both clergy and laymen to disobey 
bishops, and urged them to withhold the payment of church taxes. Not the 
first to indite such criticism, for medieval scholars carried on- continuous 
learhéd controversy, Wycliffe also preached about his beliefs—apparently in 
English. Consequently he attracted a notable group of followers and was 


summoned before the ee, s court in 1377 to answer charges. of ° 


heresy. 

The heresy trial was a turning point in Wycliffe’s career. Backed by 
John of Gaunt, the most powerful prince in England, who had his own 
disputes with the church, the outspoken monk escaped punishment. Less 


than daunted by his experience, he then took what for the times was an | 


extremely radical step. He began to preach and write that the Bible was 
the highest authority for the Christian religion. Both he and his followers 
preached this doctrine in English. He wrote his tracts in English to reach 
the poor clerks and the laymen who could not read Latin. To top it all, 
Wycliffe and his followers made an English translation of the Bible. 
Although scholarly dissent in Latin was to a degree permissible, these 
bold innovations exceeded the bounds of academic freedom. If Wycliffe’s 
preaching had gone too far, the English Bible broke completely out of the 
brittle sphere of learnéd controversy. Pointing to the Scriptures in English, 
Wycliffe attacked the great wealth of the church, the ostentation of the 
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clergy, and the system of church government which permitted a clergyman 
to draw income from‘a parish without ever putting in an appearance there. 
The popular appeal of such arguments may be inferred from the fact that 
one of the oppressors done to death by Wat Tyler’s band was an archbishop. 

The subversive doctrine of scriptural authority united princes and 
bishops in opposition. A convocation of the clergy of Canterbury province 
in 1382 condemned all the theological opinions of Wycliffe and banned his 
books. Although the Commons did not assent, the lords in Parliament passed 
a measure for the arrest. of unlicensed preachers. -Richard II granted the 
Archbishop of Canterbury power to arrest all heretics and wrote to the 
officials of Oxford ordering. that all of Wycliffe’s adherents be expelled 
from the university. The king was too weak to enforce gil his orders and 
Wycliffe was allowed to die peacefully in his bed in 1384, out" Richard was 
still proscribing his books in 1388 when he ordered all people to surrender 
whatever books they had by John Wycliffe or Nicholas de Hereford on pain 

The followers of Wycliffe continued their agitation threughout the 
reign of Richard II. From a contemptuous reference to their preaching they 
acquired the name of Lollards. They were strong enough in 1395 for certain 
Lollard lords in Parliament to frame a petition and to post it on the door 
of St. Paul’s cathedral. The articles of the petition attacked things in the 
church government which the petitioners claimed were not authorized by 
the Bible—a false priesthood, the miracle of the Mass, auricular confession, 
monasticism, shrines and pilgrimages, and the service of churchmen in high 
offices of state. This was the high point of Lollard influence. When four 
years later Henry of Lancaster leagued with the bishops to depose Richard © 
as king, he took the heretics. in a strong hand. One of the earliest acts of 
Parliament under Henry IV was the statute for burning heretics, which 
_ remained the law of the land for one hundred fifty years. It is a moot ques- 
- tion whether William Sawtre, burned alive in 1401, was the first victim or 
whether the law was passed to legalize his burning. 

The statute for burning heretics made specific reference to books. 
Charging in the preamble that heretics made and sold books, the law for- 
bade anyone to make or write a book contrary to the Catholic faith or 
detrimental to the church, to favor such writing, or to keep any such 
books which were already in circulation. To supplement that restriction 
the clergy of Canterbury met again in convocation in 1409. Asserting that 
a new way “doth more frequently lead astray than an old way,” the convoca- 
tion again condemned the conclusions of Wycliffe, especially his translation 
of the Bible. To protect the people from the\dangerous books growing out 
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of Wycliffe’s efforts, the convocation ordered that no book written in his 


time be allowed to circulate without a license from one of the two English 
universities. A provision was made to license approved translations of the 
Bible, but there is no record of such a license ever being granted. 

These provisions were stern enough to discourage influential men from 


showing any interest in Wycliffe’s Bible or other writings. The last such 


man to do so was Sir John Oldcastle (Lord Cobham). Arrested in 1413 
for the crime of leaving a Lollard pamphlet with a limner (presumably for 
decoration), he was sent to the Tower. Escaping, he fled to Wales. As a 
result, Parliament strengthened the heresy law in 1414, requiring the sheriffs 
to take the initiative in searching for heretics. In 1416 the Archbishop of 
Canterbury started semi-annual inquisitions in all the parishes of his prov- 
ince to look for proscribed books. The Lollard lord was captured in 1417, 
hanged in chains, and burned. Sir John Oldcastle was known in his time 


as the good Lord Cobham, but his memory was so besmirched that Shakes-. 


peare used him nearly two hundred years later as the model for his egregious 
ir John Falstaff. 

Working from episcopal registers 1 no longer extant, : pee Foxe in his 
‘Acts and Monuments of the Martyrs recorded several proceedings and some 
burnings for the possession of proscribed books between 1417 and 1458. 
In the latter year came the paradoxical conviction of Reginald Pecocke, 
_ Bishop of Chichester. Pecocke had gained favor in church and state through 
‘tagging strong protectors and had also by his toadying tactics wou 


some ‘enemies in the process. When his protectors died, he was brought to | 


trial for heresy. Always orthodox and an antagonist of the Lollards, 


Pecocke’s conviction was based on the very pamphlets he had written against — 
the heretics. He had tried to refute them on rational grounds instead of 


letting the decision of the church stand alone. He escaped execution by 
standing at Paul’s Cross while his books were being burned and proclaim- 
ing: “I here openly assent, that my said books, works, and writings, for 
consideration and cause above rehearsed, be deputed unto the fire, and 
openly to be burnt, unto the example and terror of all other. "ie died 
three years later in a monastic prison. 

By the time of,Pecocke’s trial, Lollardy had bili subdued as an ef. 
fective religious movement. Although there are still today about one hun- 
dred seventy manuscripts of the Wycliffe Bible extant, most of them were 
copied before 1450. Prosecutions continued sins people caught with 
Lollard books as late as 1518, but by that time 


Bible was no longer i in the vernacular. ‘The Middle — rendering was 


far removed from the language of 1518. 


cliffe’s translation of the — 
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. lest therby myght ensue grete troble ... 

In 1520 Reba was threatened with a new heresy from abroad. Mar- 

tin Luther had broken with Rome and Pope Leo X issued a bull forbidding 
anyone to read, hold, print, publish, or defend any of Luther’s books in 
whatsoever language they might be written. Cuthbert Tunstall, Henry 
VIITI’s ambassador in Germany, took alarm from reading Luther’s Baby- 
lonian Captivity of the Church. He wrote to Cardinal Wolsey, Henry’s 
chief minister, urging him to convoke “the printers and booksellers and 
gyff them a strayte charge that they bring noon off his [Luther’s] bokes 
into englond, lest therby myght ensue grete troble to the realme and church 
off englond, as is now her.” | 
Like his more famous contemporary, Sir Thomas More, Tunstall was 

a product of Humanism. Both had been influenced by the Oxford reform- 
ers, who under the leadership of Erasmus and John Colet had caused 
scholarship to flower in England. They were not uncritical observers of 
the passing scene. Erasmus satirized the church in his Encomium Moriae 


and More had pierced the foibles of mankind in his Latin epigrams and 


Utopia. However, many of them, including Erasmus, More, and Tunstall, 
shrank from*appealing to the unlearned and feared the popular mind more 
than any established:evils. Thus when William Tyndale came to the influ- 
ential Tunstall to ask for a position in the church which would permit him 
to translate the Bible into English he was sent packing. Off went the 
unknown clerk to the Continent to do his translations. 

From 1520 to 1525 English authorities practiced keeping out Lutheran 


books. The king wrote his book in defense of the sacraments, obtaining 


from the Pope the proud title of Defender of the Faith for it and developing 
an unyielding antagonism to Luther, who made light of the royal scholar- 
ship. Tunstall became Bishop of London and had his chance to admonish 
the booksellers, who as a professional group demonstrated then and later 
an utter disinclination to risk their livelihoods by dealing in proscribed 
books. Sundry book burnings were staged to destroy Lutheran writings. 
But all this was insignificant compared to what happened in 1525. In 
December of that year the English ambassador in Germany discovered 
Tyndale’s New Testament in a Cologne printer’s shop in an edition of 
3,000 copies. Suppressed in Cologne, Tyndale brought the work out in 
Worms, probably in 6,000 copies. These were enormous editions in a day 
when average books were brought out in two hundred copies or fewer. 
Tyndale was a competent scholar who pursued his subject in the orig- 
inal languages. However, English authorities (aside from their opposition 
to translation in general) considered two things about Tyndale’s work 
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- especially subversive. First, his renderings of certain words emphasized 
the popular participation of primitive Christians in the church. He ren- 
dered congregation instead of church. Rather than priest, he translated 
elder. Second, he wrote prélogues and marginal annotations in which he 
#pplied the text of the Scriptures to the current religious situation. ~ f 

The denunciation which(met the New Testament might have bee 
forecast. 'yndale defended his work in his introduction to his Pentateuch, 
published in 1530. He complained that some people who had never read 
any Scripture before perused his work so carefully that they charged him 
with heresy if they found an 7 which lacked a dot. He offered to correct 
anything which could be proved wrong. But nothing could reduce in the 
eyes of his English enemies Tyndale’s presumptuousness for attempting to 
translate the Bible in the first place. They never forgave him and finally 
the long arm of the English king reached out to put him in prison and to 

_a martyr’s death in the foreign city of Antwerp. 

Efforts to prevent the circulation of the New Testament in ‘England 
were pursued both at home and abroad. English ambassadors harried foreign 
printers and had the books confiscated. English bishops even tried to buy 
up the edition for the purpose of burning it. At home, Henry issued 
proclamations banning books, forbidding the translation of the Scriptures, 
and threatening terrible punishment for an example to all transgressors. 
Tunstall made a second admonition to the booksellers, but those gentlemen 
were never involved. Books continued to come in, and Tunstall was com- 
pelled to-admit failure when he licensed Sir Thomas More to read the 
heretical books in order to write refutations for them. Taking up his work, 
More remarked scornfully that far more than four Englishmen out of ten 
could never read English yet. But he feared those who could. 

From a record of the prosecutions for trafficking in Tyndale’s New 
Testament and other proscribed books, the kind of men engaged in the 
trade is known. They were either foreigners or native English reformers 

pier than professional stationers. One case involved as many as three hun- 

“dred copies of the contraband New Testament. Most of those caught were 
jailed, but Richard Bayfield, a monk of Bury, was burned in 1531. | 

In spite of the great numbers printed of Tyndale’s New Testament, 
there are a very few copies extant today and none of these are in a complete 
state. In the face of other evidence, however, the small number of extant 

copies can hardly mean that few got into circulation or that most were con- 
fiscated. Rather it would seem from the condition of the surviving copies 
that they were read to pieces! People were hungry for the book and devoured 
it. Stylistic comparisons of Tyndale’s work with later translations which 
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circulated under fewer handicaps show the great influence of his version. © 


«|. . Until suche tyme that we, the Bishops, shall set forth a better 
translacion ...” 


In 1534 Henry VIII breke with the Church of Rome over his divorce 
from Katherine of Aragon. Parliament set the king at the head of the 
English church. This event had far-reaching consequences on the publica- 
tion of the Bible in English, but it brought no immediate broadening of 
statutory freedom of religion. Henry continued to proscribe Tyndale, 
Luther, and other Protestant authors. It was never his method to admit an 
error which might reflect on his personal judgment. At the same time, 
Parliament passed a law which made it treason to support the Roman 
Catholic Church. Tyndale’s arrest at Antwerp in 1535 and his execution 
in the following year reflected the first policy, the beheading of Sir Thomas 
More and Bishop John Fisher in 1535 the second. 

Despite Henry’s intentions, some circumstances of the new religious 
settlement favored the English Bible. First, when Henry broke with the 
Pope, he had to justify his action on the grounds of a higher religious 
authority than that traditionally accepted. This was what those people had 
argued who sought to substitute the Bible. Second, Henry’s two chief relig- 
ious ministers, Thomas Cromwell, Vicegerent for Ecclesiastical Affairs, and 
Thomas Cranmer, Archbishop of Canterbury, favored translation. Finally, 
the lesser clergy, emboldened by the revolutionary state of affairs, petitioned 
Henry for an authorized Bible in English. As a result of the petition, 
Cranmer was allowed to appoint ten translators, but they never really began 
the work, some of those appointed actually being opposed. to translation 
in principle. Henry found it to be more pressing to revise the service books, 
retaining as much as possible the original character while erasing all mention 
of the Pope or of his “‘proud presumptuous pomp.” | 
| In this situation the Coverdale Bible was published in 1535. The 
translation of Miles Coverdale was the first complete English Bible since 
Wycliffe, because Tyndale was killed before he finished his work. Avoiding 
_ Tyndale’s controversial renderings and disputed prologues, Coverdale dedi- 
cated his version to Henry and his new queen, Anne Boleyn. That lady, 
unfortunately, was soon on her way to the headsman’s block and the title- 
page with its reference to translation out of the “Dutch” did not appeal to 
Henry. He tolerated the version but never approved it. 

The toleration of an English Bible, as compared to the reception given | 
Wycliffe and Tyndale, was a step forward and it was followed by a step that 
required the Bible where it had previously been banned. To carry out the 
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religious settlement, Cromwell in the tradition of the Roman church or- 
dered a visitation of the churches in 1536. Visitations were detailed inspec- 
tions based on articles of inquiry drawn up preceding visits to all the 
churches and foundations. Injunctions to reform any deficiencies discovered 
followed and had the authority of law. The fifth item of the injunctions 
of 1536 ordered the curates to teach the Paternoster, articles of faith, and 
the Ten Commandments in English and to deliver them in writing to the 
parishioners or to tell them where they could buy the same. The seventh 
item concerned the Bible and read as follows: 

Item, that every parson, or proprietary of any parish church within 
this realm, shall on this side of the feast of St. Peter ad Vincula next 
coming, provide a book of the whole Bible, both in Latin and also in 
English, and lay the same in the choir, for every man that will to look 
thereon, and shall discourage no man from reading: any part of the Bible, 
either in Latin or in English; but rather comfort, exhort and admonish 
every man to read the same as the very word of. God, and the spiritual 
food of man’s soul, whereby they may better know their duties to God, and 
to their sovereign lord the King, and to their neighbour; ever gently 
exhorting them that using a sober behavior in the reading and inquisition’ 
of the true sense of the same, they do in no wise stiffly contend or strive 
with one another about the same but refer the declaration of those places 
that be in contssversy to the judgment of them that be better learned. 


The reservations about reading with sober behavior later required enforce- 
ment. The Bible was strong meat to people who had known nothing but 
the forms of religion, and extremists were wont to harangue a crowd of fol- 
lowers in a loud voice from the lectern Bible while services of a traditional 
sort were being conducted in the church. But the injunctions removed the 
proscription from Bible reading as such. | 


_ The order to the churches to buy English Bibles emphasized the need 
for an authorized version. This came, oddly enough, with the publication 
in 1537 of the so-called Matthew Bible. The Matthew Bible, alleged to be 
the work of Thomas Matthew, was in reality unalloyed Tyndale,.with con- 
troversial renderings, prologues, marginal annotations, and even a calendar — 
showing Tyndale as a martyr. It was completed by John Rogers, who later — 
paid with his life for such activity. It was printéd abroad where Tyndale 
had worked. Despite this, when Cranmer read “if, he wrote to Cromwell 


asserting that he liked it better than any versiii’ bes had ever read. He 
requested the vicegerent to get a license from the king “that the same may 
be sold and redde of every person without danger . . . until suche tyme 
that we, the Bishops, shall set forth a better translacion, which I think 
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will not be till a day after Seceteday. ” On the basis of this letter, -adageestinen 
appealed for a license and Henry granted the request. 

The licensing of the Matthew Bible is a puzzling event in English 
history. Did Cranmer when he called it the best translation he had ever 
read know that it was Tyndale? Had Cranmer as a loyal subject ever read 
the avowed Tyndale? Did Cromwell know what he was doing? Obviously, 
Henry did not. He ordinarily licensed books by depending on the report of 
two of his ministers, which in this case he had. When he discovered the 
nature_of the Matthew Bible he issued a proclamation in 1538 ee 


the publication of 


. « sondry prisked bokes, in the english tonge that Be brought from 
outward parties, and by such lyke bokes as haue bene prynted within this 
his realme, set fort with priuilege, containing annotations and additions 
in the margins, prologes, and calenders, imagined and inuented as well 
by the makers, deuysers, and printers of the s bokes... .. 


This description fits the Matthew Bible perfectly. 

Secure for a while, Cromwell went ahead with his Bible program. A 
new version to be supervised by Miles Coverdale,’ published by Richard 
Grafton and Edward Whitchurch, and handsomely printed in Paris was 
undertaken in 1537. In 1538 new injunctions required each church to 
supply a copy of the Bible in English in the largest volume. Apparently 
this referred to the new Coverdale version under way in Paris. However, 
the inquisition caught up with the Paris edition; so publication was delayed 
until 1539, when it struggled to a conclusion with the a. facilities 
of the English press. ; 


With the Bible not only allowed but required, there were many who _ 


wanted to print it. Grafton and Whitchurch, who had been at great expense 
to publish the Great Bible and needed an assured market to recuperate, 
applied to Cromwell for an exclusive patent to print all English Bibles. 
Cromwell obtained the patent for himself. The idea appealed to the king, 
because while the centering of Bible printing in the hands of one printér 
offered that man a commercial advantage it also made the control of the 
printing easier. The king could depend on his official printer to inform him 
of any unauthorized Bibles that were printed. Cromwell, however, did not 
hold the patent long. He fell from grace in 1540 and was beheaded like 


most who having once held Henry’s favor were so foolish as to lose it. One 


of the charges against Cromwell was that he had dispersed many erroneous 
books. No doubt Henry regarded the Matthew Bible-in that category. 


* When completed this was known as the Great Bible. The first edition 3 is called Cromwell’s 
Bible. Later editions are called Cranmer’s Bible, ; ) 
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Henry’s religious policy had been reactionary from June 1539, when 
Parliament passed the Act of the Six Articles to enforce conformity in re- 
ligion. This set forth six points on which no diversity of opinion could be 
tolerated. Everyone was compelled to believe in the doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation, communion in only one kind, the celibacy of the priesthood, the - 
validity of the vows of chastity, private masses, and auricular confession. 
This act reinstated the inviolability of some beliefs which the proponents of 
biblical authority had disputed from the beginning. During the next few 
years the Privy Council on several occasions took time out from the weighty 
business of the kingdom to examine humble tradesmen over books against 
the six articles. Edmund Bonner, Bishop of London, compiled a list. of 
thirty-eight books to be banned in 1542 in addition to making a blanket 
condemnation of all the works of Luther and John Calvin. Of the thirty- 
eight specifically proscribed, Tyndale was'the most frequently cited author. | 


33 


“No women, artificers, apprentices, journeymen, or serving men . 


In January 1543 Parliament passed an act to restrict senteinnl Com- 
plaining that many books were abroad corrupting the youth of the realm 
by interpreting the Scriptures other than they should be interpreted, Parlia- 
ment demanded the destruction of all books contrary to the six articles. 
Tyndale’s Bible was ordered destroyed. Other Bibles might be kept if all 


annotations and prologues were blotted out. However, contending that - 


simple people who were misled by the simplicity of biblical language dis- 
puted over matters of which they knew nothing, Parliament restricted the 
reading of the Bible to the higher classes. No women, artificers, apprentices, 
journeymen, or serving men of the degree of yeomen or under were allowed _ 
to read the Bible. Men above that degree might read the Bible to their 
households, but no public meetings were to be tolerated. Noble ladies 
might read the Bible privately. It was not forbidden anyone to read the 
doctrine, the Paternoster, psalter, primers, the ave, and the creed in Eng- 


— lish, but unauthorized reading was punishable by a month in prison. 


The month in prison, light compared to some punishments meted out 


in the period, may have been more serious than it appears. At least one 


case was reported from 1535 of a tradesman who had served his term and 


on his release had been prevented by the authorities from getting any em- ~~ 


ployment. Besides, one never knew what else an able interrogator might 


_ be able to dig up about a man who would read the Bible without permis- 


sion. At any event, he was expected to give a strict account of the activities 
of all his friends and acquaintances even if it took the Privy Council to 


.worm it out of him. 
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One of Henry’s last acts was to issue a proclamation banning a list of 
religious books. Among those banned was the New Testament translation 
of Miles Coverdale. This proclamation of July’1546 was Henry’s last act in 
regulating the book trade, unless you count the execution of his cousin, 
Henry Howard, the poet, for the crime of having royal ene. He died in © 
January 1547. 

The accession of Edward VI to the throne as a boy of nine resulted in 
the rule of a council of state. Cranmer was on the council and its general 
Protestant sympathies led to a liberalization of the policy about reading the 
Bible. A visitation of the churches in 1547 led to injunctions requiring the 
churches to have an English Bible, and Erasmus’ paraphrases of the gospel 
in English as well, placed in the churches where the parishioners might 
most conveniently resort to them. Cathedrals were required to furnish two 
English Bibles and a whole library of theological works. Parliament re- 
pealed the statute for burning heretics, the Act of the Six Articles, and the 
act restricting Bible reading. However, Richard Smith, a Roman pee 
writer, was prosecuted for heresy and forced to recant. : 

The Edwardians are most remembered for their promotion of the 
Book of Common Prayer.. This was designed to replace all service books 
in the churches. When the text was agreed on, largely ascribed to Cranmer 
and considered a classic of language just as the King James Bible is con- 
sidered, Grafton and Whitchurch received a patent and writs of aid em- 
powering them to impress help to finish the job quickly. Then Parliament 
passed an Act of Uniformity in religion requiring the use of the book in 
all churches. The prayer book stands as an example of what the power of 
the church and state could do when used to promote a book instead of 
to repress it.- ; | | 

After the Book of Common Prayer was in the churches in 1550, Parlia- 
ment passed another act ordering the destruction of all the Latin service 
books which it superseded. There was no notion of tolerance for opposing 
views in the matter of religion, regardless of the party in power. The Privy 
Council during this period concerned. itself with ferreting out “popish’” 
books. The Edwardian government was of such a Protestant turn, however, 
that at long last in 1552 an English printer, Richard Jugge, received a 
privilege and license to print Tyndale’s New Testament. ex 
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“|. . mot expedient for young children to meddle withal .. . 


The book policy was drastically reversed when Mary succeeded Edward 
in 1553. Mary was Henry’s daughter by Katherine of Aragon. She had re- : 
mained a Roman Catholic and harbored natural resentment against the 
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clergymen who had brought disgrace on both her and her mother by 
favoring the divorce. Succeeding in July, she issued a proclamation in 
August banning all Protestant books. In September Cranmer and other 
leading Edwardian clergymen were cited to appear before the Court of Star 
Chamber to answer charges of heresy. She began an active program to re- 


store the Latin service books and to suppress the Book of Common Prayer. 


The usual visitation of churches took place. One article inquired whether 
schoolmasters set forth from the New Testament, either in English or 
Latin, material “not expedient for young children to meddle withal.” The 
law for burning heretics was revived and the Be 8, bishops went to 
the stake. 

One of Mary’ S actions was a master stroke. By granting a charter to 
the Stationers’ Company of London in 1557, she attempted to get the co- 
operation of the professional bookmen to aid in the suppression of forbid- 
den books. The royal charter offered great commercial advantages. It was 


- eagerly accepted and there is no cause for believing that the stationers ex- 


pected to slight their obligation of keeping down unwanted printing. 
ion was a time of terror for all Protestants and Bible readers. 


Mary’s reign 
Many were-boumed at the stake. Her resentment of the Protestants was 
| natural, but 


program of repression was vicious and vengeful. 


“The wolves be coming out of Geneva . 


The death of Mary in November 1558 brought Elizabeth, the daneibens 
of Anne Boleyn, to the throne. Because of her mother’s Protestantism, the 
new queen was expected to reverse Mary’s religious policy. Mary’s bishops 
looked fearfully abroad for sign. of the returning Marian exiles. As Bishop 
White of Winchester said in Mary’s funeral sermon, “The wolves be com- 


‘ing out of Geneva and other places in Germany, and have sent their books, 


full of pestilent doctrines, blasphemy, and heresy, to infect the people.” 
True to expectations, religious acts were among the first passed by Eliza- 
beth’s Causes Ecclesiastical, to manage religious affairs and restore the Book © 
of Common Prayer. The usual visitation occurred. Again churches were 
required to furnish English Bibles. Again clergymen were ordered to buy 
the New Testament in Latin and in English. | 7 
One of the pestilent books from Geneva was a new translation of © 
the Bible. The New Testament was published in Geneva in 1557 and the 
whole Bible in 1560. This was the first English Bible in roman type and © 
the first to be divided into verses. In 1561 John Bodley received a patent to: 
print the Geneva Bible,in England under the supervision of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and the Bishop of London. He never used the patent, and 
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probably the publication of the Geneva Bible was discouraged.* The trans- 
lation was a little to the left of the Elizabethan religious settlement. In 
1562 the Bishop of Ely, Richard Cox, wrote to Sir William Cecil, Eliza- 
beth’s Secretary of State, requesting an official version of the Bible. Cox said 
that he had asked for such a translation in two previous reigns in vain, Fata 
god be praised, ye haue yen hable to do it thoroughly.” Ps 
Serious religious controversy erupted in 1563 over clerical vestments, 
some of the clergy who were later called Puritans objecting to the pre- 
scribed garments as being “Romish.” When Matthew Parker, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, at the insistence of the queen issued articles requiring the 
vestments in 1565, a controversy in print followed. Elizabeth reacted with 
a proclamation against the objectionable books. At the height of this con- 
troversy, Bodley requested a renewal of his patent to print the Geneva 


Bible. Parker said that he was preparing a special edition for the churches, 


but he recommended that Bodley’s request be granted, promising that no 
edition would go forth without the concurrence of him and the Bishop of 
‘London. Apparently such concurrence was hard to > obtain, because Bodley 
printed no edition. 

In 1566 the English bishops at last got to work in translating the Bible. 


This project had first been allowed by Henry in 1534, but Cranmer could not — 


bring it to fruition. Parker was more successful. The translation was com- 
pleted and published in 1568. On October 5 of that year Parker sent a pre- 
sentation copy to the. queen, extolling the merits of the version and remark- 
ing darkly that certain translations were in use which were interspersed with 
prejudicial notes that might well have been spared. 

The publication of the Bishops’ Bible in 1568 was of special significance 
for the security of the English Bible. Few then or later agreed with ‘Parker 
about the high merit of the translation. The version was never so popular 
as the Geneva Bible it was supposed to counteract. Its renderings were 
largely disregarded in the great version of 1611. However, as the product 
of the bishops who were the conservative leaders of a church headed toward 
reaction, the Bishops’ Bible secured a firm place for the Scriptures in English. 
Its publication brought to a successful conclusion a struggle that lasted 
nearly two centuries. 3 


. ye Shall know the truth . 


The long nied for the English Bible was a battle for ieee freedom. 
The Bible is a popular book which appeals to the unlearned as well as to 
scholars. When common people were first beginning to read_they paid a 


* Editions were imported from Geneva, but the first edition printed in England came in 1575. 
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stupendous price for the right to read the Bible. They were hemmed in by 
oppressors who feared what the people might make of the Book. Tyrants 
in the name of religion perpetrated the most bloodthirsty acts of suppression. 
The misled rulers who wanted to ban the Bible had most things on their 
side. They were able to appeal to the sanctity of tradition and the reverence 
religion as it was known. They had the penal laws and the power to 
enfarce them. ‘They blocked the channels of the book trade. Opposed to 
power was the will of the common people to know. Opposed to the 
lar channels of the book trade were the efforts of dedicated amateurs 
who found ways to circulate the Bible when all ways had been closed. 
Opposed to unalterable dogma was the biblical message, “And ye shall know 
the truth and the truth shall make you free.” The victory of the English 
Bible was a triumph for freedom. But the battle was not really against. the 
Bible itself. Rather it was against the fear that if the common people had it 
they might act upon it. Who knows what might happen if the same fear 
should seize the Investigating Committee of today? ue pee 


NOTES ON THE AUTHORITIES 


The biblical versions discussed are extant and can be found in great research 
libraries today. Microfilm copies can be secured of those which are excessively rare. 
The greatest collection of printed Bibles is held by the British and Foreign Bible 
Society in. London. The Historical Catalogue of the Printed Editions of the Holy 
Scripture in the Library of the British and Foreign Bible Society, compiled by T. H. 


- Darlow and H. F. Moule (London: Bible House, 1903), serves not only as a guide to 


versions and original editions but also to reprints. This catalog is too old to record 


‘reprints of the last fifty years. It is of interest to note that the despised and 


indifferently printed Tyndale New Testament of 1525 and 1526 was reprinted in parts 
in 1955 by the Anvil Press of Lexington, Kentucky, in a limited edition of three hundred 
copies—elegant little items to grace book collectors’ shelves. The growth of the King 
James Bible through the various versjons is traced in Charles C. Butterworth’s 
Literary Lineage of the King James Bible, 1340-1611 (Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1941). S. Bagster and Sons, London, brought out a series of reprints 
of early versions in the early nineteenth century, These include Tyndale’s New 
Testament (1836), Coverdale (1838), and a hexapla (1841) including parallel texts of 
Wycliffe, Tyndale, Great Bible, Geneva, the Rheims or New Testament of 1582, 
and the King James version. : 

For documentary records concerned with the publishing of Bibles, the most 
important single source is Records of the English Bible; the Documents Relating to the . 
Translation and Publication of the Bible in English, 1525-1611, by A. W. Pollard 
(London: 1911). The Parker Society has published the original papers of most of the 
important reformers at the Cambridge University Press. These include Cranmer 
(1846), Parker (1853), and Original Letters from the archives of Zurich (1846-47). 
The Oxford University Press has published a number of histories and collections of 
documents. John Strype’s Ecclesiastical Memorials (1822), Annals of the Reformation 


_ (1824), and Memorials of Cranmer (1840) are narratives with supporting documents. 


Edward Cardwell’s Documentary Annals (1839) is a collection of documents, as is a 
compilation by Henry Gee and William Hardy, Documents Illustrative of English 
Church History, published by Macmillan in 1896. An important source is Visttation 
Articles and Injunctions of the Period of the Reformation, ed. by Walter H. Frere 
(Longmans, 1910), for the text of injunctions about Bibles in the churches. The 
actions of church councils for earlier periods are recorded in Conciliae Magnae 
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Britanniae et Hiberniae, ed. by David Wilkins (London, 1737). The Acts and Monu- 
ments of the Martyrs, by John Foxe, reproduces records no longer extant in the original 
form and emphasizes trials and persecutions. Gilbert Burnet’s History of the Reforma- 
tion of the Church of England is a valuable seventeenth century source. The standard 
work on the Lollards is The Lollard Bible, by Margaret Deanesly (Cambridge: 1920). 

For the records of the Crown, the Public Record Office of Great Britain has 
published the proceedings of the Privy Council and the letters and papers of various 
monarchs. The statutes are of obvious significance. Two periodical articles are of 
great importance: “The Regulation of the Book Trade before the Proclamation of 1538,” 
by A. W. Reed, Transactions of the Bibliographical Society, XV (1918); and “Notes on 
English Books Published Abroad,” by Robert Steele, Jbid., XI (1912). Also important 
is Steele’s Tudor and Stuart Proclamations, 1485-1714, an annotated calendar. 

For a more detailed discussion of the entire book trade, see Regulations Relating 
to the Book Trade in London from 1357 to 1586, by Howard W. Winger (unpublished 
Ph.D. dissertation, University of Illinois, 1953) and its condensation under the same 


title in the Library Quarterly, XXVI (July 1956), 157-195. 
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-Pastorale 


FLORENCE Z. SANGER 


The Boss and I sit resting on the sun-warmed foundation of the shop- 
that-is-to-be, sipping a mid-morning hot drink and chatting about our 
dreams and problems. As we look about, we see the blue woodsmoke rising 


from the chimneys of our many-gabled white house. The three long fields 


reaching from the barn down to Miles Creek lie dreaming in the sunlight, 
ruffled by a light wind that stirs the tall trees in our two woodlots at the north 
and west corners of the farm. Across the lane from the shop is the twenty- 
acre apple orchard, the trees already heavily laden with the developing crop 


-of fruit. The garden with its long rows of herbs, flowers, small fruits, and 


vegetables lies beyond the house. The deep-worn sandy lane passes the . 
orchard, house, and garden, leads between the marsh and the pond, past the- 
little cemetery and the neighbors’ homes, to the hard-topped county road : 
that ends at the Choptank River flowing placidly by our farm. 
This time out from work for discussion is one of the reasons why we 
like the vocation of farming. Even though we have many problems to solve, 
including drouth, insect pests, hail, windstorms, untimely frosts, uncertain 
markets, and undependable labor supply, we still feel that our life is a satis- 
factory one. Our backwoods location, miles from town, and the long hours 
of work necessary to care adequately for our crops deprive us of many oppor- 


tunities for social contacts and cultural activities. We travel very little, yet 


are far from being recluses! We like being our own work planners and 
directors. ‘The hard work at interesting tasks keeps our bodies fit, our nerves 
unjangled, our minds calm, and our spirits serene. We enjoy the quiet 
nights, the untainted air and water, the fresh food,.and the ever-changing 
aspects of nature. Here we feel, in the rhythm of seedtime and harvest, heat 
and cold, day and night, rest and labor, activity and meditation, our oneness 
in creativity with our Father, who also works. : | 


The Brethren have been a rural people. Even today, while the distinctions between 


- rural and urban | age om have been largely obscured, rural life is adorned by some very 


real values which Brethren are loath to abandon. Nearly three fourths of our 


congregations and two thirds of our people are rural. It is appropriate therefore to 
present an article which sets forth a Brethren woman’s view of a satisfying life on a farm. 
Florence Z. Sanger is a deacon’s’ wife, and an active church woman in her own 
right. Born in Pennsylvania, she has lived in Maryland most of her life. She has written 
ag worship materials, hymns, and a stream of articles for a number of magazines. 
he has also been quite active in musical and farm women’s organizations. She and her 
husband Otto live at Windy Hill Orchards, Trappe, Maryland. | 
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We live somewhat as our farming Brethren forebears lived, with as much 
simplicity as modern life permits. We do not find it economical to keep 
livestock or poultry, but do grow most of our other food. Our bees pollenize 
the blossoms which produce the crops, and gather nectar from forest and 
field, providing us with honey to use and share. The Boss’s skill in repairing 
old machinery, in carpentry, plumbing, electrical work, and in farm and 
orchard management is matched by my hard-won facility as tractor driver, 
gardener, and keeper of/the wardrobe and pantry. We have pride in our 
ability to “‘make-it-do, use-it-up, do-without!”’ Yet we appreciate the advan- 
tages of using electricity, LP gas, radio, and television, for we see no virtue 
in seclusion and isolation from the world of literature, music, drama, human 
relations, and news when indulged in for their own sake. We feel that an 
intelligent and temperate use of these aids to efficient living and media of 
information and entertainment is in good Brethren tradition! 

We realize, from the promptings of our own common sense as well as 
from observation of life, that a real danger attends this quiet life, apart from 
the hazardous nature of housekeeping and farming. The temptation is strong 
to allow this satisfying existence to be an end in itself, to shut ourselves away 
from stimulating, if sometimes painful, contact with the world of people. 
We could argue that, having labored usefully at innocent and necessary tasks, 
we should thereafter be allowed to vegetate peacefully—but we are not al- 
lowed to do that; new challenges come to us to grow and to share not only 
our means and our prayers but also ourselves! | 

Would you like to hear snatches of the sounds that fill the air about us, - 
see a few of the scenes by which we are inspired, meet some of the animal 
personalities we enjoy, catch) a whiff of the aromas that rise like incense from 
turf and garden, marsh and forest, and experience with us the endless circling 
of the seasons, and the procession of the stars across the sky? I can give you 
only fragmentary glimpses of the life which we live, yet perhaps to you, too, 
through my words may come refreshing and inspiration and a sense of the 
nearness of God. Where shall I begin? 

Morning—mist-veiled, dew-pearled, with a slow paling of the stars as 
the sky brightens. A far-off rooster crows, answered by one near by. A bird 
stirs sleepily, then tries a few notes. Encouraged, he begins in earnest and 
is soon joined by others, until a veritable chorus is ringing out from bush 
and tree, marsh and woodlot. A breeze stirs the leaves. The eastern sky 
shows brighter color, and then the sun leaps up, all ruddy. Perhaps he is 
unattended, oftener he is heralded and surrounded by luminous clouds. We 
too, like the birds, stir sleepily, then we begin our morning song of praise 
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_ and chenksgibiees and give ourselves anew to God, praying that this day we 


may liye completely in His will. 
The cool freshness of the day evaporates as the sun rises biganl The 


heat bakes the soreness from joints and muscles, and the bird songs cease. 


Only a crow’s rakish call and the plaintive notes of a dove are heard. Even’ 
the phoebe has left the ridge of the barn roof, and. the mockingbird has — 
quitted the telephone pole for a cooler shelter. We stop our work for a little 
while also, and lie down to gather renewed strength. 

Evening changes the bright blue of the midday sky into delicate waried 
tints. Sometimes gathering clouds surround the setting sun, blazing in great 


_ glory. The birds begin their evening song, and the insects their nightly con- 


cert in tree, bush, and field. In season, these are joined by spring peepers 


_or the frogs in the neighboring pond. Thankfully we lay our burdens down, 


read a bit from a good book, turn out the light, commend ourselves and all 
whom we love to God’s care, and fall asleep. 

Or we lie awake and think! Some minor discomfort or small pain, some 
unsurrendered heartache or unsolved problem may prevent sleep. ‘The moon 
climbs higher; the stars set; the neighbor’s coonhounds bay in deep bell-like 
tones through the west woods and marsh; an owl hoots as he hunts. The - 
whippoorwill calls monotonously, and the killdeer’s flickering plaint or the 
loon’s laughter drifts across the fields. Suddenly in the darkness a bird bursts 
into song, like a tiny angel wistfully recounting past ecstasy when far from 
home. Sleep finally comes and another daybreak. 

The clouds furnish ever-changing interest as they come and go. Usually 
they are our allies, offering shade from the heat of the sun, bringing rain, 
splashing endless change of form and color. against the blue sky. We love 
the ragged storm clouds, flying before a strong gale, and the wispy ice-crystal 
clouds, the towering cumulus, and the fanlike forerunners of storm that 
stretch across;the sky. We are fascinated by the sundogs and halos about sun 
or moon. The rainbow spanning the black clouds during a shower reminds 
us of God’s ancient promise. But we view the lurid glow of a coming hail- 
storm with terror, remembering vividly the swift destruction it has brought 
in the past. And the green unearthly gloom of the approaching hurricane 
oppresses us with anxiety. 

Like the clouds, the winds are usually friendly, bringing refreshment to 
the earth as well as to us with their coolness and the rains they bring. But 
two of the winds we fear. One is the hurricane which ferociously tears roofs 
from houses, demolishes old but useful buildings, uproots trees or mutilaes 
them, shakes off most of the nearly ripe apples, and brings destructive floods 
of rain and high tides. The other wind, seemingly no stronger than friendly 
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ones, whips up the long slope from the creek, carrying aloft and away from 
the farm much of the loose rich topsoil unless it is firmly anchored by grow- 
ing crops. When hail or hurricane comes, we can only commit ourselves and 
our possessions into God’s hands and hope for the best. From the hurricane 
we have learned this lesson—root deep, build strong, stay pliant. Young trees 
or vines or grass are not destroyed by the hurricane! 

Our animal friends are many, our enemies few. A herd of white-tailed 
deer shelters in our woodlots, and we occasionally see them as they cross 
from one to the other, snatching a little lunch from our growing crops as they 
go. Blacksnakes police the farm, eating many small pests, only occasionally 
molesting songbirds’ nests. We sometimes see graceful green snakes or blue- 
tailed lizards sunning themselves; box turtles or snappers roam the orchard, 
squirrels pilfer grain from the edge of the field and harvest the acorns and 
hickory nuts in the woods; foxes and skunks dig up the nests of the destruc- 
tive pine mice about the apple trees, and the persimmons are eaten with 
great relish after frost by more than the two-legged creatures who live here. 
Coons and rabbits furnish good sport for hunters in the autumn, as well as 
doves, quail, wild ducks, and geese. 

The birds charm us with their varying songs, flight saiterns, playéal 
antics, and nesting habits. Gulls follow the tractor up and down the field 
like tame fowl, while swallows circle about me as they eat the insects stirred 
up by the cultivator. A kingbird perches regally on a ragged cornstalk, and 
a woodpecker works frenziedly trying to make a nest in the side of the water | 
tank until stopped by a coat of aluminum paint. Quail gather ripe berries 
in the garden under the rows, and run ahead of us down the lane, bursting 
into swift flight when we approach too closely. The killdeer lays~her eggs 
in the warm sand at the edge of the orchard, and her young ones run about, 
thimble-sized editions of their parents. 

The thickets are a tangle of dogberry, elderberry, blackberry, dewberry, 
sumac, and small trees, twined about with trumpet vine, green briar, and 
honeysuckle. We alternate between exasperation with and admiration of the 
honeysuckle—its perfume and flowers are delightful; but the tangle it makes 
at the edge of the woods is smothering more desirable growth. 

The edges of the fields and winding road are thickly grown with a pro- 
fusion of all kinds of wild flowers and vines, grasses, and ferns. —The marsh 
by the pond is overgrown with wild iris, mallows, cattails, and wild rice, and 
is edged with winter holly, willow, sarvis berry, and wild roses. Here the 
redwinged blackbirds flock and nest. — 

Our lawn is mowed infrequently with the tractor, because it is big 
and we lack time and strength to do it by hand. I am always bereft when it 
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has been done, for I am intrigued by the variety of grasses, enchanting weeds, 
wild flowers, and garden flowers strayed from long-gone borders which gem 
the grass. Multitudes of dandelion plants grow under the shade trees, fur- 
nishing salads in early spring, then button up the lawn with their fragrant 
_ golden blooms and later entice the goldfinches to feast on the seeds. It is one 
of the compensations for living far from neighbors, for who in a town would 
countenance such dereliction from ordered living as our lawn is? 


All during the time while we have struggled to bring new life and pro- 
ductivity to this abused land we love, the woodlots have been an unfailing 
help. Not only financially, although the money realized from the sale of 
saw-logs, piling, and firewood has tided us over many crises, but for the 
beauty of color, form, and fragrance they provide the year around. Each 
tree has its own particular use and beauty, from the tall loblolly pines which 
look like candelabra with myriad candles aglow as new growth starts, through 
the white and red oaks, the nut trees, beeches, hollies, wild cherry, persim- 
mon, and mitten-leaved sassafras, to knotty black gum and the scented cedars 
which furnish shelter for the birds in winter. In spring the foliage is flower 
tinted and in autumn gold and scarlet, bronze and purple. Since the decidu- 
ous trees are mixed in with pine and spruce, there is always a rich symiphony 


-» Of color, no matter what time of year. 


Wintertime is the time when we cut firewood. After the piling buyers 
and sawmill men have carried off the trunks of the mature trees, the branches 
are left for us to use. We call these and the tops lapwood. With crosscut 
saws and axes and wedges we cut them into lengths we can handle, then 
carry them to the edge of the woods to await sawing. Underfoot the ground 
is covered with fallen leaves and needles, moss, seedlings, Virginia creeper, 
crowfoot, and small creeping plants. The hollies, laurel bushes, and bay- 
berry bushes are decorated with pine needles draped like confetti across 
the twigs. Fungus and lichen decorate fallen trees and stumps. A squirrel 
chatters noisily, and a bluejay scolds from a treetop, while a cardinal flashes 
like a living flame from tree to tree. 

Now with a big pile of long sticks ready, the Boss cranks the old trac- 
tor, and to its roar is added the scream of the circular saw as the wood is 
neatly sliced into stove or fireplace lengths. I stand with my feet firmly 
braced, at a safe distance from the whirling blade, and catch each chunk as 
it falls from the stick, then toss it onto the fast-growing pile behind me. 
This work is exhilarating, not only because of the exercise in crisp air and 
sunshine, but also because of the interesting variation in odor, weight, tex- 
ture, color, and form of the various kinds of wood. Even the bark is orna- 
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mented with myriad tints of lichens and fungi, besides having a different 
color and texture on each kind of stick. 

Wintertime is also the time for repairing all of the farm machinery, — 
repairing or painting the house, poisoning the mice which ravage the or-- 
chard, and pruning the apple trees. Spring brings its round of spraying, 
plowing, seeding, and gardening. Summer, with its heat and showers, de- 
mands hoeing, cultivating, spraying, grain harvesting, berry picking, and 
canning. Autumn brings the climax of the year, with the strain and long 
hours of apple harvest and marketing, soybean combining, corn picking, — 
and grain seeding. Corn picking can be done by machine except when late 
storms flatten the stalks; then we must pick it by hand—a long, hard task. 
Then wintertime comes again, with its atmosphere of serene fulfilment, 
the sense of a year’s work well done. .. 

We do have minor frustrations and\irritations, plus some tragedies to 
contend with. Wiregrass can be very tiresome stuff to pit one’s strength 
against! Each little joint must be carefully dug out and destroyed, or it 
will start anew. I wish that our Christian life could be as hardy, persistent, 
and self-propagating as wiregrass! The early church had this hardiness 
and power. Perhaps sometime we can regain it! € 

In the summertime, when one wants to read at night, the tiny bugs 
that slither through the finest meshed screen threaten ears and rest and 
can be infuriating! Deerflies, locally known as sheepflies, slow up garden 
vand field work with their dive-bombing tactics and frenzied nuzzling. We 
hoe a few licks, then give a vicious swat at a fly. The Boss has to wear a 
bee veil to protect his head at certain times when spraying. Chiggers and 
poison ivy can cause sleepless nights unless proper precautions are taken 
before and after a day in the summer woods. : : 

When rootrot and drouth strike our field of cannery peas, cutting prof- 
its below the vanishing point, or hail damages field crops and fruit, or — 
the mice gnaw the root bark from maturing young apple trees, or a hurri- 
cane strikes and destroys a carefully nurtured apple crop, or insects or 
blight cripples a beloved plant, we feel that tragedy has brushed us close. 
And our nearness to the earth, as we work around the farm, makes us 
suffer when drouth comes. We watch the sky, waiting as the wind blows 
and the clouds pass and the lightning flickers on the horizon. We stir re- 
peatedly the crust formed by dew and wind, trying to conserve the moisture — 
in the ground and keep the plants growing. How good it is to hear the 
thunder roll and the stormwind rush through the trees, and see the si 
very ranks of rain march across the parched ground, touching it to e 


newed life! 
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Our work is never finished, though we complete project him project. : 


Not farm work is to be cared for, but community activities and church 
work cannot well be neglected. ‘There are letters to write, and, for the 
Boss, accounts to keep and supplies to order. I am never caught up with 
cleaning, mending, and gardening. Letters can be transcribed while listen- 
ing to music on the radio, and knitting and simple mending go hand in 
hand with television viewing. I have never learned to spin and weave, but 
have-found a satisfactory substitute for the sturdy homespun linen of my 
ancestors in thé’ useful feedsacks available from feed stores or farmers at 
nominal cost. From these are fashioned household linens and comfortable 
clothing. 

Our compost pit helps to save waste material for the enriches of 
our garden. Into it go clipped lawn grass, autumn leaves, vegetable and 
fruit trimmings and weeds. A bit of lime and fertilizer is mixed in, then 
time and weather take over. The organisms of decay turn this waste ma- 
terial into building blocks for new food and beauty. I marvel at this process 
and think that I have learned a truth from observing it. If God, who 
watches even the fall of a sparrow and turns decay and ugliness into be 
_ intends to do less for the soul of man which is created in his own image, I 
shall be very greatly surprised! 

Our neighbors are unusual and interesting people. Not many of them 
are active church members, though they show in their lives the fruit of 
devout ancestry. One old man who uses our Miles Creek anchorage de- 
lights in furnishing seafood and game for our occasional enjoyment. An- 
other proudly showed us a fine otter he had trapped for fur, shared a big 
carp and a brace of wild ducks with us, and put out a potentially dangerous 


brush fire which threatened our north woodlot when we were absent. The. 


lives of the other neighbors are full of comedy, tragedy, heroism, or ro- 
mance plainly visible to one who learns to know them, | 


Our friends enrich our lives immeasurably as they visit us. The scient- 


ist from our university who comes to supervise the care of our orchard some- 


times brings his gentle wife and teen-age daughter. Then we stop work 
gladly to have.tea together while we talk about world affairs, religion, litera- 


ture, and their former home in Canada. We have a precious shared experi- 
ence of worshiping in Washington Cathedral and walking in the calm en- 
closure of the Bishop’s Garden. Our pastor’s visits bring us a strong sense 
of the loving concern of the church for our problems and joys. An occa- 
sional salesman adds interest to the day as we talk over his products and 
explore his personality. Or one of our beloved relatives stops by for a too- 
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rief stay, during which there is music around the piano, good talk, grave 
or gay, the playing of games, and the sharing of homely food. 

We relax with an occasional game of Scrabble, or with good books 
and magazines. We supplement the few books on our shelves with volumes 
of travel, biography, history, religion, fiction, and an occasional book of 
science fiction for me!. These are borrowed from our free library at the 
county seat. The Reader’s Digest, the National Geographic Magazine, the 
Gospel Messenger, Guideposts, a few small women’s magazines and farm | 
papers, a county weekly, and the Boss’s trade journals stimulate our think- 
ing and inform us. Lately we have begun to enjoy Brethren le and 
Thought for what it brings us of serious thought. 

Can you sense some of the disciplines of our life here—the endurance 
which grows as we work day by day, the patience we must cultivate as trees 
mature to bearing age, the faith in harvest which makes us plant the seed, 
the humility which comes as we behold the wonder of the universe, from. 
sun and. star to the tiny perfection of insect, plant, dewdrop, and grain 

of sand? | 

Within us is a discipline imposed, too, of seeking to know the will of 
God through Bible study and prayer, and of striving to remain always 
within that will in all of our doings. The effort to keep faith in people 

_when we cannot understand their motives or condone their acts is a stren- 
‘uous one. The “patience of unanswered prayer” is a wholesome experience, 
challenging us to walk more closely with our Lord. The wisdom required 
in deciding which activities and interests shall have priority on our time 
| and strength takes some cultivating! Aiding us in all of this endeavor is 
our church, with its inspiring worship experiences, its rewarding associa- 
tions, and its challenge to sacrificial living. As we grow older, the “‘fel- 
lowship of the saints” becomes more and more precious. 

I have shared a few glimpses of the different facets of our life with 
you—its activities and rewards, its roots deep, not only in the good earth 
but also in the past, its heartaches and joys, its outreach to friend and 
neighbor, to loved ones near and far, and its upreach to God, whose love 
is the golden cord binding all together into a — unity. 

This is our life! 3 
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Historical Notes 


Eighteenth-Century Non-Brethren 
Sources of Brethren History 
Rocrer E. SAPPINGTON 
Very few Brethren are aware that some of the most prominent men of 
colonial America were acquainted with and wrote about the Dunkers. Jedi- 
diah Morse, the father of American geography, and Benjamin Rush, the best 
known physician in America, both published books in }789 with sections 


about the Dunkers. There is considerable significance in the fact that men 


of such importance wrote about the Dunkers; their books were widely read 
and many people became acquainted with this group through the writings 
of such men. Apparently, the Brethren had become quite well known and 
perhaps even prominent in the pre-Revolutionary days of colonial America. 

_ An examination of the writings of these two men will be the first in a 
series of studies in non-Brethren English language sources for the history 
of the Church of the Brethren. Throughout the history of this church there 
_has been a tendency to shy away from historical writing for fear it might 

sound boastful. “Democratic peoples are characteristically neglectful of their 
own annals.”* Consequently, in some places the writings of people outside of 
the church may throw an entirely new light on incidents in the church, The 
work of the Baptist historian, Morgan Edwards, is an outstanding example 
of a source relied on heavily by all Brethren historians.’ | 

_ Dr. Benjamin Rush was born in 1745; at the age of fifteen he took his 
A.B. degree at the » ped of New Jersey (now Princeton University). He 
turned to medicine and after studying for a while in Philadelphia completed 
his education at Edinburgh in 1768. He returned to Philadelphia, where he 
practiced and taught for the remainder of his life; his classes were very popu- 


lar and his leadership made this city the most prominent American center 


The publication of new historical data of interest and relevance to the church 
is a treasured function of Brethren Life and Thought. Roger Sappington is preparing 


a series of brief historical studies for our ‘Historians’ Corner,” of which this is the first. 
Brother Sappington is a native of Florida, and was ordained to the ministry in the 


Sebring church. He is a graduate of Manchester College, Bethany Biblical Seminary, - 


and Duke University. He is presently the pastor of the Pleasant View Church of the 
Brethren, and his address is Route 5, Lima, Ohio. We shall publish further installments 
of this historical series from his pen from time to time. : 


1Dr. F. E. ‘Mallott in a personal note to the writer. | | 

*Morgan Edwards, Materials Toward a History of. the Baptists in Pennsylvania (Philadelphia: 
Joseph Cruxshank, 1770). For an evaluation of Edwards, see F. E. Mallott, Studies in Brethren History 
(Elgin: Brethren Publishing House, 1954), ‘page 89. 
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of medical training in the first half of the nineteenth century. In addition he 
was interested in politics and philosophy. His political activities led to his 
signing the Declaration of Independence. He was head of the American — 
Philosophical Society, and helped to organize and later was president of the 
Pennsylvania Society for Promoting the Abolition of Slavery. His numerous 
books and articles enabled him to achieve the distinction of being the first 
medical man in America with a general literary reputation. 

In 1789 he published An Account of the Manners of the German In- | 
habitants of Pennsylvania; this book is of special interest to students of Breth- 
ren history. It was reprinted in 1875 with notes by I. Daniel Rupp and again 
in 1909 by the Pennsylvania German Society with notes by Theodore E. 
Schmauk. Such a history gives the book added value. He had a number of 
interesting comments on the Dunkers of his day, probably based on what 
he had read and heard about them in Pennsylvania. 

Rush’s discussion of the Dunkers followed that of the Mennonites and 
it was his impression that the Dunkers had arisen from the Mennonites. 
Rupp in a footnote pointed out that “Dr. Rush’s statement lacks historical 
proof,” and traced their early history in Germany and America briefly. Rush 
indicated that they were called Dunkers or Baptists because they main- 
tained “the necessity of immersion baptism. . . . Previously to their par- 
taking of the sacrament of the supper, they wash each other’s feet and sit. 
down to a love-feast. They practice these ceremonies of their religion with 
great humility and solemnity.” 

Rush then turned to the Beissel schism at Ephrata and commented 
that “they have exhibited for many years a curious spectacle of pious 
mortification.” ‘This was a typical secular view of the Ephrata group. In 
comparing them with the Dunkers he noticed that “they hold with the 
Dunkers the doctrine of universal salvation.* . . . The Dunkers and the 
Separatists agree in taking no interest on miner, and in not applying to 
law to recover their debts.” With this brief discussion of the Dunkers, Rush 
closed and moved on to the next religious group in Pennsylvania which 
merited his attention. He had set forth many of the most important aspects 
of the beliefs of these eighteenth-century Dunkers; they were recorded both 
for the readers of his time and for future church historians. | 

The Reverend Jedidiah Morse was born on August 23, 1761, and ob- 
tained his higher education at Yale. Just before his graduation he decided 
to enter the Congregational ministry; so he spent several extra years at 
Yale studying theology. He attained eminence as the unusually acceptable 


* Rupp footnoted that this statement should be taken cum grano salis. The second article in this 
series will discuss this doctrine of universal salvation. 


a . 


and popular pastor of the First Congregational church in Charlestown, 
Massachusetts, where he remained for thirty years. Theologically he was a 
Calvinist and very orthodox; consequently he fought Unitarianism and 


liberalism very vigorously. The distribution of religious tracts was. just be- 


ginning, and he was one of its first supporters; in 1814 he helped found the 
New England Tract Society and in 1816, the American Bible Society. His 
missionary spirit is indicated by his service on the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions and as secretary of the Society for Propa- 
gating the Gospel among the Indians and others in North America. 


However, Morse is known primarily for his activities as the father of 


American geography. His interest in geography began while he was at Yale. 
In 1784 his geographical lectures, Geography Made Easy, achieved distinc- 
tion as the first geography published in America. This book ran through 
twenty-five editions in his lifetime alone. Five years later he completed his 
larger volume, The American CnoRrapny, a was also popular enough 
to merit seven American editions. 

His geographies might well be called cneiiiaa for he included 
discussions of government, history, colleges and academies, courts, religions, 


origin O their name. It is interesting and probably unfamiliar to most 
readers of this article. 
~~The Tunkers are so called in devtsdon: from the vein tunken, to put a 
morsel in sauce. The English word that conveys the proper meaning of 
Tunkers is Sops or Dippers. They are also called Tumblers, from the 
manner in which they perform baptism, which is by putting the person, 
while kneeling, head first under water, so as to resemble the motion of 
the body in the action of ‘tumbling. The Germans found the letters ¢ 
and b like d and p; hence the words Tunkers and Tumblers have been 
corruptly written Dunkers and Dumplers. 


His definition of tunken is correct according to modern German dictionar- 
ies. And yet, Brethren historians have always assumed that the word was 
applied to the Brethren because of their mode of baptism.‘ Is it possible that 
the real origin of the word is found in the meal, eaten during the love feast? 
According to Morse, the Dunkers were “what are called General Bap- 
tists” theologically, ‘and hold to general redemption and general salvation.” 


~ “Cf. Rufus D. Bowman, The ieee of the Brethren and War, 1708-1941 (Elgin: Brethren Pub- 
lishing House, 1944), page 23. 


ry and humane societies, and curiosities. Perhaps this is fortunate for 
a bygthis broad coverage he delved into many fields of interest to’ later his- 
NIt is his American Geography that is of particular interest to Brethren ! 
bictorPanc He beoan hic cection on the Dunkere with an explanation of the 
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He noticed their “great plainness of dress and language” and was apparently 
astonished because they would “neither swear, nor fight, nor go to law, nor 
tak¢ interest for the money they lend.” 

\Morse summed up the Dunker ordinances by pointing out that they 
“have the Lord’s Supper, with its ancient attendants of love-feasts, with 
washing of feet, kiss of charity, and right hand of cetowship. ” Also, they 
believed in anointing the sick with oil ‘‘for their recovery.” ‘They practiced — 
“‘trine immersion, with laying on of hands and prayer, even while the person 
baptized is in the water.” ‘The Dunker polity and discipline were “‘the same 
with those of the English Baptists, except that every brother is allowed to 
speak in the congregation; and the best speaker is usually ordained to be 
their minister.’’ In addition to ministers, they had deacons, “‘deaconesses 
(from among their ancient widows), and exhorters, who are all licensed to 
use their gifts statedly.”’ 

From his knowledge of the Dunkers Morse concluded: ‘‘On the whole, 
notwithstanding their peculiarities, they appear to be humble, well-mean- 
ing Christians, and have acquired the character of the Harmless Tunkers.”’ 
Probably all that this clergyman-geographer knew about the Dunkers he 
had gotten from the writings of Morgan Edwards. There is great similarity 
between their discussions of the Dunkers, but copying was a widespread 
practice in those days. The real significance of the writings of both Morse 
and Rush on the Dunkers seems to lie not in their uniqueness but rather 
in the prominence of the two men and the widespread circulation of their 


books. 
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Book Review 


Adventurous Preaching, James H. Robinson, preface by Reinhold Nie- 
buhr. Channel Press, Great Neck, New York, 1956. 


These 1955 Lyman Beecher lectures on preaching are by the first Negro to be 
invited to fulfill this opportunity. They come from a warm heart, a keen mind, and 
a dedicated spirit. Seldom do we find such a blending of the “social relevance of the — 
. gospel message” together with the “heart of the. evangelical as Niebuhr 
- expresses it in the preface. 

In the very first chapter, “The Preacher Under Judgment,” the author comes at 
once to the heart of the minister’s felationship with God. The minister’s temptations 
are many, and seldom will we find them more searchingly examined than: here. With 
bold and graphic analysis, this preacher probes the preacher’s needs, relationships, 
and motives. As we read:these pages, constantly will we be asking, “Am I living in an 
ivory tower, far from the problems of life, or am I-in the main stream with my people? 
Am I on ‘the balcony of religion’ or have I joined the Master in the roadway with 

the men and women he came to seek and to save?” The ministry is more than 
preaching—it is love in life and action. ‘We are under judgment to be the living proof 
of the all-embracing power of God’s eternal love.” 

In a powerful chapter on the “Fellowship of Confession,” the author deals with 
the neglected aspect of the trinity of our confessional relations, our need of confession 
of. our sin and weakness to a brother. What magic could there be that would exempt 
_ us from that same need which we try to meet in our — when we deal as 
counselors with them in their problems? 

Further, as we admonish our people, even so we ourselves must face the one, 
the fundamental, decision about the purpose of our lives. How easy for our needed 
—— growth to suffer. How many times when we have preached to others, we 

Ives are cast away. How easy to overextend our activities until our ones 
and private life of prayer exist no more. 
| A reading of this section will help to awaken within us a desire for : a deeper 
devotional life and a thirst to find ways to replenish the springs of the spirit. 

In the matter of the minister’s own confessional life, Dr.. Robinson points out 
that as ministers we seldom share our defeats and failures with anyone. There are — 
many factors which build our resistances.and feed our pride. But the need is great 
and the experience of facing ourselves without pretension or subterfuge, though 
painful, is a cleansing one, rich in its rewards and pregnant with possibilities of i scmetes 
for ourselves and fnore tremendous usefulness in Christ’s service. 

In a strong chapter on the minister in the changing city, the author contrasts 
material achievement with spiritual loneliness and need, indicts the church for its 
unwillingness to minister to diverse elements—its emphasis upon “mortar” rather than 
“men.” He challenges us to vision and courage in new approaches to urban problems 
and gives stimulating examples from his own experience. There is no vague theory — 
here but practical help for those bold enough to undertake daring experiments with 
compassionate love. | 

Under the topic, “Crumbling Foundations,” our scientific achievement is set 
in contrast to our moral and spiritual decay. False prophets are many, but the true 
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prophets who can find? Secular heresies rush into the vacuum left when civilization 
is at its heart no longer Christian. We have been impotent to meet the recrudescence 
of Eastern religions. Our growing knowledge is useful only for evil unless we o 
find “something above and beyond us to turn our knowledge into beneficent ways.” 
We must find a star of hope beyond ourselves. 

Dr. Robinson deals helpfully with the relationship of religion and politics. Our 
concern about politics is rooted in our deep theological convictions and in the teaching 
of Scripture. Examples from the lives of the prophets bring light to our own role 
in connection with the practical problems involved. «a 3 ; 

Apart from spiritual foundations liberty becomes “Yicense, without limits and 
without responsibilities. How does this concept fit with the historical principle of 
separation of church and state, and what is religion’s place in our national heritage? 
These questions are explored and this section closes with much practical help in 
connection with the minister’s duty to lead and stimulate his people to fulfill their 
political responsibilities and to work unceasingly to lift the level of government. 

Power comes through our encounter with the “Word made flesh,” and our message 
is to all persons, with no exceptions. How subtle the a Pena: for us to be identified 
with one certain group or some special interest. 

When we encounter the “new-old demands of Jesus,” racial lines and all artificial 
divisions are transcended. After all, the needs and problems of all groups and classes 
of persons are fundamentally the same. Again there is spread forth a wealth of 
illustrative material, much of it from the writer’s own experience. God honors his 
Word and what joy on earth can compare with that of preaching the “unsearchable 
riches of Christ.” 

“A preacher is more than a writer of sermons and a pastor of a congregation; he is 
the rung of a paces from man to God and ‘a medium between the mind of God and the 
hearts of man.’ The Church is more than an association of imperfect people seeking 
redemption, and of moderately good people seeking betterment. It is an enduring fel- 
lowship created by God which binds man to man, and man to God. It embraces all men 
and crosses all boundaries. It stretches time into eternity, and its supreme task is to make 
men aware of their failures and sure of their hopes as they understand their need of God.” 

In concluding, Dr. Robinson believes that religion can yet provide a secure 
foundation upon which civilization may rest. We must face squarely our idolatries 
and self-deification. The minister as priest and prophet looks beyond history as he 
proclaims the ultimate majesty and power of the eternal God. We are called to an 
adventurous faith that will recreate a new spirit, purge the evil from our culture, and 


renew what is valid and good. 
True faith is ever costly, but power is available and God does not leave us to 


stand alone. 
This is not a book to read for “peace of mind” or for passing entertainment. 
It is a book to read if one would be reminded of the glory of our calling, if one would — 
be stirred to the depths of conscience, if one would become more open to the infilling 
of God, to the end that there may come a greater a, truer insight, and more 
adventurous faith. | 
Such an experience ae not come easily or often. 
—Peter Guerrant Cosby, ITI 
Pastor, Northminster Presbyterian 
Church, Roanoke, Virginia 
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